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ABSTRACT 

Four years of an ongoing research project designed to 
investigate the joint impact of family^ peers, teacher, and 
professional upbringers on the socialization of children in Israel 
are reported. Data are gathered on child behavior and socialization 
practices from fifth, sixth, and seventh graders. Settings in the two 
major waves of field work completed are kibbutzim, cities, and 
moshavim. Instruments administered provided information .on the 
behaviors of a child's socializing agents, on his coamitnient 
socially-sanctioned bejiaviors, and on his development of a social and 
work identity as opposed to a sense of alienation. The results 
contradict the beliefs that kibbutz parents offer little nurt4irance 
to their children, that the peer group is the child's najor source of 
support on the kibbutz, and that sex differences are uniformly of 
smaller magnitude on the kibbutz. Expected relationships borne out by 
the data are that kibbutz children are more independent of parents 
while children of Eastern origin exhibit less autonomy than these of 
Western background. Appendixes include a description of sample, and 
articles on testing for group differences, reactions to social 
pressure, and socialization of moral behavior in cross-cultural 
perspective. (Author/KS«) 
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Studies in Group Upbringing 
A Final Report for the First Four Years of Work 



Sli>mRY 



This report describes the work accomplished in the first four years of an ongoing 
research project designed to investigate the joint impact oi family, peers, teacher, 
and professional upb ringers on the socialization of children in Israel. In this phase 
of the study, we have gathered data on both child behavior and socialization practices 
f iom fifth, sixth, and seventh-grade subjects who differ on two major ecological 
variables: socialization setting and ethnic background. Settings included in the two 
m-vjor "waves" of field work completed to date are kibbutzim, cities, and moshavim 
(agricultural settlements in which economic production but not child-rearing is 
coaimunally shared). These settings have further been categorized by size of school, 
si2£i of community, and the length of time that the settlement has been in existence. 
With regard to the variable of ethnic background, the major factors under consideration 
are whether the child's family is from a Western or Oriental (i.e., Arabic-speaking) 
country, and the length of tiir.e that the family has been in Israel. Instruments 
administered to these diverse samples have provided us with information on the behaviors 
of the child's socializing agents, on his commitment to socially-sanctioned behaviors, 
and on his development of a social and work identity as opposed to a sense of alienation. 

The i^esults of the study offer a serious challenge to certain widely accepted but 
thus far untested theories about child-rearing in Israel generally, and on the kibbutz 
in particular. Our data contradict the beliefs that kibbutz parents offer little 
nurturance to their children; that on the kibbutz the peer group is the child's major 
source of support and that he is therefore extremely susceptible to peer pressure; and 
that sex differences are uniformly of a smaller magnitude on the kibbutz than elsewhere 
in Israel. However, certain other expected relationships were borne out by the data. 
Kibbutz children did prove to be more independent of parents than did children in other 
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Israeli settings, and children of Eastern origin exhibited less autonomy from their 
families than did those of Western background. Similarly, Bettelheim's (1959) 
hypothesis that kibbutz friendships are less iutiinate I han others was offered some 
support. 

One important consequence of this phase of our research has been the development 
of plans for future study. Under a grant from the National Institutes of Health, we 
plan to conduct observational studies in various socialization settings in Israel, 
to follow up the subjects of our c^riginal research when they enter the work force, and 
to attempt experimental manipulation of existing ecological settings. Through this 
research, we hope to obtain still more concrete evidence with which we can interpret 
and generalize from the variety of child-rearing situations found in Israel. 
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studies in Group Upbringia'?; 
A Final Report for the First Four Years of V/ork 

Pj:rRQDUCT IO:i 

This report describes vork accomplished in the first four years of an ongoing 

research project designer, to investigate the joint impact of family, peers, teachers, 

and professional upbringers on the socialization of Israeli youngsters. The study 

has been in part nodeled on earlier cross-cult^aral research in the Soviet Union 

and other nations (Bronf enbrenner & Devereux, I96I; Bronf enbrenner , 196la, 196lb, 

1967,1969b, 19T0a, 19T0b; Devereux, 1962a, a962b, 1963, 196U, I965, 1966, 1970a, 

1970b, 1972; Devereux, et al . , 1962, 1969; Rodgers, £t al^, 1968; Rodgers, 1971;' 

Bronf enbrenner , e t al . , 19^5; Shouval, et al. , 197^; Luscher, 1971; Garbarino & 

Bronf enbrenner , 1975), but has gone on to break new ground. Israel was chosen as 

a context for research because of the uniarie diversity of socialization settings and 

ethnic groups which it offers. \Je h?,ve been able to obtain data on children from 

which 

kibbutzin, cities, and noshavim (collective ccttlenents in'^economic production, but 
not child-rearing, is corrimunally shared); children fron large and small schools and 
comnunities; children of Western rmd of Oriental background; children whose parents 
were born in Israel and those have just arrived in the country. The information 
collected from these diverse samples includes data both on the behavior of various 
socializing agents towards the child and on the behavior of the child himself. Our 
experimental design thus includes fo^or major sets of variables, two of which (social- 
ization setting and ethnic origin) are ecological, and two of which (socialization 
practices and child behavior) are behavioral. 

To date, the project has entailed two major stages, or 'S^aves^' of data collection 
and analysis, and more are planned. The first, less extensive wave involved children 
from a number of kibbutzim and from urban Tel-Aviv. The instruments administered 
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include measures of the socializing behavior of the child's parents, peers, teachers, 
and, on the kibbutz, the metapelet (professional upbrin,^er). V/ith respect to child 
behavior, the emphasis in the first wave was on morality, pai'ticularly on the 
commitment of the child to adult-sanctioned values, his ability to resist conflicting 
pressures from adults and peers, and his tendency to spend his tine in constructive 
vs. anti-social activities. In the second wave, the sample vas expanded to include 
children from many more cities, and from moshavim, as veil as additional kibbutzim. 
The measures of socialization practices remained essentially the same, but attention 
in the area of child behavior shifted to the child's development of a social and 
work identity, as opposed to a sense of alienation. In line with this new focus, a 
number of instruments were added, measuring such traits as the child's locus of 
control, Machiavellianism, autonomy, social competence, and intimacy with others. 

Although the current grant ends with the analysis of this second stage of data, 
the research program will continue under a grant from the National Institute of 
Health. In the coniinr; years, ve "olan to inves t:i.^i:ate further the dcvelonment of 
commitment and alienation in Israeli youth through observational and experimental 
studies as well as paper -and -pencil instruments. We hope to learn still more about 
the way in which socialization :ini ecological factors determine whether a cliila 's 
abilities will be put to constructive, committed use or allowed to go to waste. V/'e 
believe that this question is one of general significance both for science and for 
social policy. 

WHY ISRA}::J>? 

Despite a common religious and cultural heritage, Israel is a highly heterogeneous 
society. Concomitant with the establishment of the state was the passing of the lav 
of return vhich permitted every Jevish immigrant to become a citizen of the country 
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as soon as he set foot on ito soil. As a result, Jews frori over 100 countries have 
settled in Israel, brinf;?;ing attitudes and behaviors Trora nu-iny pcirts of the globe. 
Especially large in:nif.;rations have come from rlui^sia, Poland, Gernany, Italy, 
iBul^aria, South Africia, ilorth and South i'Vmerica, Iraq, Persia, 'i\inisia, Morocco, 
^gyP't and Greece. Some immigrants were religious, some anti-religious, some 
politically right ving, some Marxist, some educated, some illiterate — yet all 
vere welcomed by the government, and virtually no attempt was made to fili^er out 
individuals or groups vho vould not harmonize with the status quo. Thus Israeli 
society is a richly diverse melting pot, whose citizens have divergent ethnic 
backgrounds, life styles and values. At the sane time, a certain amount of tension 
and inter-group rivalry exists, particularly between the Middle Eastern Jews comin^r 
from Arabic countries, and the V/estern Jews coming from European countries. Yet 
the different groups are bound together under a single national roof, with many 
vital interests and f;;;oal3 in common. 

Thour.h r:iich r^riiller in sizo, Israel has Gone features in cors.on vith t]ie 
United States. Both countries have hetero.^eneous populations, are technologically 
advanced, and exhibit the characteristics of a modern Vestern culture. A dis tiu^^uishing 
characteristic of Israeli society, however, is the extent and c'e^ree of deliberately 
constructed social innovations designed to achieve specific objectives concerned 
with integrating people to^rard identity. It is this element, the use of social 
policy in the design of communities and living situations, that is a newly recognised 
need in the United States. To this end, the example of Israel becomes especially 
significant, for whereas Russia and China have attempted to do this on a gi'and scale, 
they have done so at the expease of imposed conformity. Scandinavia, on the other 
hand, introduced extensive social policy without compromising individualism, but did 
so with a homogeneous group of people. If we are looking for an example of socialization 
in a non-conformist society with great diversity, Israel provides an instructive case. 
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It is diversified in ethnicity, has considerable social mobility, and has made 
progress in creating a non-conformist approach to the problems of socialization. 
Thus Israeli experiments and experience in socialization are perhaps more relevant 
to the American scene than those occurring in Russia, China, or Scanctinavia. 

Specifically, Israel provides a unique degree of social experimentation, 
offering a unusual range of settings with different family-community or individual- 
community relationships. The kibbutzim (collective settlements) were organized as 
purposive commuTiities committed to a particular ideology both in relation to them- 
selves and to the external communities which surround them. Ideologically, economic 
considerations were to be dealt with communally, and all adult members, both men and 
women, were to work according to their abilities in the various production, service 
and maintenance tasks of the community. Children were to be reared communally in 
children's houses, with the peer group playing a central role in the socialization 
process from a very early age. All of these ideal3 have had their impact on kibbutz 
life, yet in recent years there has been a certain amount of erosion in the kibbutzim, 
and some of the founders' ideals are no longer practiced by the younger generations. 
Nevertheless, the kibbutzim still represent a society with a relatively closed network, 
in which family members interact continuously and almost exclusively with other community 
members, all of whom help in establishing the social identity of the children and the 
parents. The mo s ha vim (cooperative farms) are less extreme along the continuum of 
community participation and involvement in family and individual lives. Here children 
live at home in the privately owned quarters of their parents; it is the agriculatural 
aspects of the community that are run cooperatively. StiJl, people on a moshav identify 
themselves as members of that particular moshav, and form a more close-knit group than 
do the residents of a t]'pical farming village or urban neighborhood. 

In studying socialization processes, we work from the assumption that both the 
quality of intra- familial relationships, and the quality of transactions between family 
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members and other persons, groups, and social systems is of central concern. In 
Israel, the numerous ininigrant groups provide various forms of both within-family 
relationships, and family-social system interactions. \Jliile the European immigrants' 
style of family structure and parent-child relationships is primarily liberal and 
democr£?tic, a significant theme in Israel is the lingering pattern £imong the Middle- 
Easteim immigrants of traditional and patriarchal family life. Here women are 
accorded subordinate status, and childhood is perceived as a state of imperfection to 
be left behind as early as possible. While this pattern is changing, many aspects 
of the old approach remain embedded in the culture, and have their effect on child 
rearing and child development. This pattern can be contrasted with the emphasis on 
the kibbutz, and to some extent among Western immigrants, on the development of youth 
groups, and on equality of the sexes. Furthermore, even within the Western group of 
immigrants, there are noteworthy differences. Eastern European Jews often experienced 
an agricultural, communal form of upbringing, where they xvere grouped together and 
separated from the rest of society. In contrast, IVestem European and toerican Jews 
tended to be more closely linked with their larger societies, and e:cperienced a more 
cosmopolitan upbringing. Israel thus offers both a population recently gathered from 
an extraordinarily wide range of ethnic backgrounds, and a unique variety of 
socialization settings within the country. These factors combine to make it well 
suited to the study of ecological factors and their influence on socialization. 

RELATED RESEARCH 

Although there have been a number of published studies on the processes and 
effects of kibbutz upbringing, virtually none duplicates the kind of data we are in 
the process of analyzing, or the additional material we intend to gather. Few, if 
any, studies have attempted systematically to take advantage of the variations in 
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socialir,ation sfattings and practices to be found within Israeli society in order to 
illuminate important theoretical and practical isr»ues with respect to the socialization 
process and its effects. Moreover, no research to date has explored the role of 
social institutions and social processes in the development by the child of a 
sense of commitment as against alienation. 

The work of Rabin (1957a, 1957b, 1958a, 1938b, 1958c, 1959, 1961, 1965) is 
probably the closest approximation to the kind of comparative studies we have engaged 
in over the past four years. His objective was to compare personality characteristics 
of samples of kibbutz children matched with non-kibbutz controls. Wo attempt was 
made, however, to take advantage of the systematic variations to be found both across 
and within the several kibbutz movements, nor was r^xy comparison made with moshavim. 
Although Rabin's subjects came froji a number- u£ different kibbutzim, essentially he 
treated them as a single homogeneous >dmple. Finally, his measurements of child 
characteristics were confined to individual clinical assessments and tests without 
any attcrapt to gauge the irrpact of different socialization agents such as parents, 
metapelet, and the peer group. A new study by Long, Piatt and Henderson (1973) was 
the first to compare kibbutz children with two groups of moshav children (those of 
Oriental background and those of i:uropean background) on a series of self-social 
symbols tasks. But in this study, the samples were small, and the variations among 
kibbutzim and noshavim ignored. 

The work on kibbutz socialization which is probably most widely known in America, 
is the series of studies by Spiro (1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1960). This research, 
however, has the shortcoming of being based almost entirely on field work in a single 
kibbutz in the Hashomear Hatsair movement. A similar limitation applies to a number 
of systematic studies carried out by Faigin (1958), Gewirtz and Gewirtz (1968), Irvine 
(1952, 1966), Kugelmass and Breznitz (1967), Rettig (1966), Rettig and Pasamanick (1963), 
Parsons (1959), Shapira and Madsen (1969), Wolins (1969a, 1969b), and Maccoby and 
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Feldv...in (19T2) in vhich the nurr.bcr of different kibbutzin ar.:ed in the sari.ple are 
either very few of undiff ereatiat;ed in the anal:/::ir. . A collection of pa^v^^rs by 
Ileubauer (l9'-^5) in hi.^hly speculative in charrictor. An docLi:nentod in a review Ijy 
Bronf onbrenner (1969a), the sa^ie characterization applies in even f,reater force to 
Betteiheini*s (1969) recent study of kibbutz edvication. 

'i'rie only work which approaches the kibbutz in terms of a comparative stinicturaJ. 
and social-psychological perspective of the type utilized in the present project 
is that of the late Talmon-Garber (1952, 195I+, 1956, 1959, 1963, I96I+, I965), who was 
concerned primarily with the functioning of the family within the kibbutz and related 
problems of mate selection and sex role differentiation. Talnon-Garber did not carry 
out any studies, however, focusing directly on the comparison of processes and 
effects of socialization in different types of social settings. Finally, to our 
hnowledc^e, in none of the invest ir^ations carried out to date has an attempt been made 
to nea:;ure dependent variables by neans of carryia^ out the sarae experiments in 
differ^mt socialization settinr^s in Israel. 

Alt}iou;^h none of the previous work has involved a systemacic, comparative 
exneri;r.ental desir^n of the scope of the present project, the earlier studies are 
hi--5iily su:^:-e stive with respect to the kinds of dependent Vv?jriable3 that, for 
theoretical or empirical reasons , are believed to be affected by differing de/^rees of 
group versus family upbringing. For this reason, both the kibbutz studies cited above, 
and the many theoretical papers written about different aspects of Israeli society 
(Gerson, 1970; Kleinberger, 1969; Chuval , 1963; Tsur , 1972; Eisenstadt, I967 ) have 
been and will continue to be employed in deciding the specific issues to be explored 
in our research. 
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To date, the project has involved the use of tvo sepajrate sanples, one in each 
wave of oui' data collection. The sample for V.-ave I included hoys and girls Ijvin-i; 
on 32 kibbutzim, a^d those attending three schools in Tel-Avi.^ (for a total of 9 
city classrooms). Most of the children vere sixth-graaers (.f^enerally 11 or 12 yeeirs 
of age), although some fifth-graders vere included in the kibbutz sample. To 
provide an approximate match with the background of kibbutz parents, the schools vere 
chosen from predominantly middle-class neighborhoods in which most residents vere 
from families of European origin. The kibbutzim vere classified according to a 
number of factors vhich might be expected to have con:^;equences for the socialization 
of children; these included the kibbutz movement or federation (Artzi, Meuchad, or 
Ichud, with Artzi bein.-^ the most socialist or left-vin.^ politically, and Ichud the 
farthest rif:ht)^ size (fever than 100 adult members, 100-300 nembers, or more than 
300 r.:erbers), and '[generation (second or third f^enera.tion settlement, depending on 
vhen the kibbutz vas founded). V7e hn-d hoped to obtain at least tvro kibbutzim in ea^th 
cell of the resulting; 3 x 3 x ?. matrix, but some cells could not bo filled because 
certain cor.binations proved rare or nonexii^tent . The kibbutzim vere further categorized 
by r.leepln'-- arrangements — in tvo, children slept at home with their parents, vhile 
in the remaining 30, they slept in the children's houses. In all, this vave included 
316 city children and 388 kibbutz children, for a total sample of TOU . 

The Wave II sample vas both larger in overall size (total N = 1,957) and more 
vide-ranging in terms of socialization settings involved. Data vere obtained from 
23 kibbutzim (U83 children), one school in each of tvelve cities in various locations 
in Israel (1212 children), and lU moshavim (262 children). Pupils from the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades vere included, although not "very grade vas represented in 
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each kibbutz or moshav. As before, both kibnuuzir. a.rid luoshiivin vere classified 
according; to sir.e (itr./er than iCO a.Lult: r;e:r;n'jr i;: , lbO-;'00 r.embers, or nore than 200 
nemberf>), and gGneration (j3ecorid or third). As in v;ave I, kibbub?.iin vere further 
classified by the ideological nioverr.ent to vhich they belon:';ed, and by sleeping 
arranf^enents (in four of the 23 kibbutzim, children slept at home rather than in 
children's houses). V/ith regard to the urban sa^nple, both the schools thenselves and 
the cities in which they are located vere categori^ied as large or snail, (city 
population greater or less than 30,000, and whether there were raore than two classrooms 
per grade in the school ) . 

A final characteristic of the sample which is of importance to our study is the 
ethnic background of the respondents. It was found that almost all members of kibbutzim 
and moshavin were of Western origin (that is, from 'Jluropean or other non-Arabic 
countries). Oar city sample, while also predominantly Western, was nevertheless more 
VtU-^ioi, with 237 of 1212 children having both parents of Eastern descent (from /irabic- 
sre'^ikin.-; ccintrie^), and vitli :>,uother 13o 'l-;:.,'in;; o:' ]>.stern h:ickr;roup.d on one or the 
other ijide of the fcu:iily. 

Tables providin3 more detailed statisti-^al information on the individual schools 
and co':Lmuni ties vhich co.:iT)r i.i: j h:vc:i Tave I :ind v.*:LVf-> I.V Gamnles r^m be found in 
Append i:: A . 

Iji£lyrii me n t_s_ J\nd_Adm i n i__3_tj- atio n 

In both waves 5 the data of the study derive from the responses of the children to 
a series of questionaires . All the children in each classroom or kibbutz were tested 
together as a group. Instructions and test items were read orally by trained 
administrators from our Tel-Aviv research staff, in the absence of other adults. 
Although there is substantial overlap of instruments used in the two stages of the 
study, especially in the area of socialization practices, there are also a number of 
measures which were administered only in one or the other wave. Waves I and II are 
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thererore defilt with r>ep.'^-rately belov. 

■Aov>t of tho techniques ad]?.inistered in Wave I had previously hceen used Tor 
rese^iTv-ih In other countries. For the purposes of this study, the instrunents verc 
divided into two packets, one administered to all children in the study (i.e., to both 
kibbutz aid city children), and the other only to the city classrooms, for the 
purpose of comparison vith other cultures in vhich the same procedures had been carried 
out previously. The instruments employed vith children in Wave I ^.rere the folloving: 

Dilemmas Experiment . This experiment, now carried out in over 15 countries 
(see Shouval, et al, 197^; Garbarino & Bronf enbrenner , 1975, copies of vhich appear in 
Appendices D and E) measures the influence of peer and adult press^jre on the reported 
readiness of children to engage in morally disapproved behavior r,uch a.s denying 
responsibility for property damage or cheating on a test. Kxrer imental pressure is 
created by tellings the children, eifter an initial base condition, that their responses 
to the r;e?:t set of questions will be shown either to tlieir D'-ren'vr; and teacher, or to 
their classmates. In addition to bein;^ used vith the V^ave I sample, this instrument 
was also administered in both Russian and Hebrew to children who had recently arrived 
in Israel from the Soviet Union, 'ihe results of this experim.ent are reported below. 

T enptat ion. Resistance , and Guilt. This instrument, administered directly 
after the Dilemmas ?;xperiment, asks the child to indicate how often someone in his 
group su2;gests engaging in the kinds of misconduct described in the Dilemmas 
questionnaire, hov he behaves in such situations (i.e., whether he proposes the mis- 
behavior, goes alon^ vith it, or resists), and to vhat extent he feels concerned about 
his behavior aftervards. 

Cornell Parent Behavior Inventory . This ins-crument requires the child to 
indicate the extent to which his parents engage in ih different kinds of socialization 
behaviors, each of vhich is represented by 2 or 3 separate items. Parent variables 
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assesGed ir.cluds nurturance, achiovenenb derr.arida, encoura:.;er::ent of independent thinking, 
phvisicui puni3:r::ent , rejection, encaurci,*t;:neno o;' :uilonoPiy, and L;tricl:nes3, as vrell a:; 
other traits. 

D oc ia li zat io^ J. nventory . 'ITiis instruirient ^^as derived from the Parent 
Behavior Inventory, above. It includes 12 iteras, each of which represents one aspect 
of socialization "behavio:.", and nost of which fall into two clusters labelled 
''Nurturance'' and "Discipline.'' The questions were asked not only with respect to 
parents, but also with reference to peers, teachers, and, on the kibbutz, the metapelet. 
The instrunent thus permits a comparison of the extent to which various types of 
socialization are carried out by different agents. 

Inventor y of Time S pent. The children were asked to report how much time 
they ?pend on weekdays, weekends, and holidays with each of the following: mother, 
father, siblings, a single friend, a group of friends, teacher, and, in the case of 
the kibbutz, the rietapelet, 

^'vrriO_I\oj^:j^ V:hji._t_'^. Tho chill ir> askod iiow often y\i s r:Other, father, and (on 
the klbhutz) the r^etapelet enga.-^e Jn a range of behaviors such as saying goodnight, 
bn.kin::.': cive of him vhen he*s sick, taking walks with him, or playing with him. 

L) c:no c rrujj 3t io nr^. ir e . Thi3 ins t run en t provides information on the 

place of oirth and a7;e of the child and his parents, the size of his family, the amount 
of e.lucation his parents have had, and whether his family is intact. 

Tho Instnaments administered only to city children in Vfave I were the following: 

Family Authority Structure Inventory . The child is asked to what extent one 
parent has greater power than the other in decisions about a variety of matters 
affecting the child or the family as a whole* It yields a two-dimensional typology, 
one dimension dealing with the degree to which parental roles in decision-making are 
differentiated or undifferentiated; the other with the degree to which relatively more 
or less weight in decision-making is attributed to the father or to the mother. 
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•^^riiat jVluij:G Are jiiko^^ This Insiururnont Ir. deL;i-!:no:l to neasuro the chiilci'r, 
:\z of rui'iiJ:o. ho i:: ^inh-i I/) y-m '^rv. on ] r^r i\-i:\y o;' uho niiiltL^ h^:^ hnovL^ are 
fun to be v/ith, L;tric:t, borirv^^ cho:nU*ul, truLlifuL^ and iinf-iiAr, ^ijnon:^ other 
characteristics . 

Porf erred Association Inventory * Children are a,s]:c-l how they would feel 
about speniir^ a free ai'ternoon alone, with a beGL friend, with niotlier, with father, 
or with a group of friends. 

"Things We Do'' . Through this instrument the child provides a self-report of 
the extent to which he engages in activities of three general types: l) constructive 
activities such as participating in sports, working on a hobby, helping someone, etc.; 
2) passive recreation such as listening to records, goinf^ to a party or a show, 
\v-atchin^ sports events, etc.; and 3) anti-social behavior, involving activities 
directs i against peers, adults, or tlie physical environment. 

''■ire IT 

'..Mth respect to the i:ia,jor varirfule oT sociali'/.inr; behavior, the vrave II 
in3tru-:e::ts are essentially the s:L'ne as those used in V.'ave I. Thus the f-r-ort Forn 
r:oci:\.ul-'> Mori ^".reJ uior-^vLre , Ir.v-rito--" of Ti:.:e L^pent, Fariily Authority Structure, and 
the ::";r'iphic queo tlonnaire , vere adninistered to all children in Wave II. Only one 
inj bnrr.en*: related to socialization experiences was added, a euestionnaire neasurins; the 
a:r:oun:: of contact the child h.as with people outside of his community. Vfith 

respect to child behavior, however, our growing interest in alienation vs. commit^Tient 
dictated the addition of a n\imber of new instruments. Because of the large anount of 
time required to administer all of these neasures, they were divided into three packets, 
with noshav and kibbutz classrooms each receiving only two of these "blocks" (the 
missin:^ block being systematically rotated from one community to another), and city 
children receiving all three. The instruments contained in the blocks were as follows: 
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Iris Levin of Tel->Aviv Univ.^rsil.y : it3 r.urpor.a is to a':seGn wiiothr.T 

a child han eaough r.elf-conridence to l \v to others to do vhat he wants 
in various so:::ial or interpersonal situations. An internal annlynis of the 
instrument indicates that it is highly reliable in all sajnples tested, 
re:,^ardless of sex, setting (kibbutz, city, or noshav ) , or ethnicity (Eastern 
or Western family background.) 

Mac h i a ve l 1 i an i sm . This is an adaptation by riachamie (1969) for children 
of an instrunent originally developed by Christie (Christie and Geis, 1970) 
to measure the extent to vhich a person perceives himself and others as 
objects of manipulation and exploitation. 

-^IL^^J?^-^P^^ Attitudes . This instrument builds upon the "VPnat Adults 
■ire Like'' measure used in V/ave I to neas^ire the child's perception of both 
'i-.lalts and p5:err>. Four a r.rio_HL_ r^ub-scalos hnvo been confirrned tliron.-rh 
internal validation: trus tyor thiness , fairness, sincerj.ty , and altru ism , 
11 \ e m a z u r e i v-> hi ; h 1 y r e 1 i : i bl e , e s p e c i j ill y for p o s i i v e v alu a t i o n s , and 
bf'haves simiinrly re;-:Lr<.[.i ijcs of ^'ex, netting, or ethnicity. 

Lo_cus Contrj)J._ Ccja]je . Tnis is a well-established technique for 
assessing the child^s feeling of power versus helplessness in relation to 
his environment. 

Activities Questionnaire . This is a revised and briefer version of the 
"Things We Do" instrument administered in V/iave I. 

Autonomy Sc ale. This instrument, developed and standardized by 
Professor Ron Shouval of the University of Tel-Aviv (1971), provides a 
measure of the extent to vhich the child feels himself capable of acting 
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alone as opposed to havinf^ to rely on sor.eone else. The technique yieldis 
four inlopoiui.ent factor scores, two fo::!isliVj on ::.u l:ano*:'7 iro::i specific 
5ocializinj» a^-cnts (parents a:ad peers) and tvo on autonony in specific 
situations (traumatic and tasic-coniple tion. ) 

B lock C 

Socionietric Questionn aire, \fnereas the preceding instruments assess 
the child* 3 ovn perception of himself and others, the sociometric 
questionnaire measures aspects of alienation vs. relatedness of a particular 
child as they are perceived by other children. For purposes of comparison, 
the child is also asked to rate himself. Among the variables assessed 
are the following: altruism, egocentrism, social apathy, hostility, 
usefulness to others, dependability, cooperat iveness , intellectual competence, 
and leadership. The internal analysis of this instrument is not yet 
complete, but preliminary results indicate hiir^h reliability and homogeneity 
across sex, settinf,, and ethnic background. 

:'!ethod of Analysis 

/'3-though the cinalysis of our data has required a variety of statistical techniques, 
the dt3i;-n of the study has dictated the frequent recurrence of one basic statistical 
model vhcrein two or more groups which differ in ecological setting (e.g., city children 
vs. kibbutz children, children of Eastern vs. Western background) are compared with 
respect to the socialization practices of various agents (mother, father, teachers, 
peers), the corresponding behaviors of the child, and the relationship between these 
two sets of variables, where necessary controlling for possibly confounding factors. 
Since no existing statistical design or computer program was available to handle so 
complex an analysis necessarily involving unequal numbers, we had to develop our own. 
The model, and the procedures involved are best described in the context of a concrete 
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oxaiip.le . For this purpose, ve have chosen our analysis of the socialization practices 

of -n-irontc, toacheri;^ and T^-^ers in city and Ivlbbut'', sett.i , based on the data 

derived fron the Vfa.ve I Short Form Gocialization Qnestionnairc (Devcreux, et_ al . , 19"{h) . 

Preliminary analyses of this instroment revealed that the nean of the 
responses of the children in our samples to the various items differed significantly 
from kibbutz to kibbutz, and also from classroom to classroom in the city sample. 
Because of the existence of these "classroom effects" in both samples^ a decision was 
made to treat classrooms and kibbutzim, rather than individual children, as the units 
of analysis, taJcing classroom means on our various items as the basic measured 
variables. City-kibbutz differences were then tested for statistical significance 
against the variance among groups within the city and kibbutz samples. This analytical 
procedure has the effect of requiring that, to arrive at any generalization about 
differences between the behavior of socialization agents in the kibbutz and the city, 
ve must be able to demonstrate that sunh differences clearly override the vithin- 
sample variation jimon.:^ the kibbutzim and amon:^ the classrooms in our two samriled 
populations . 

Althouf.h the 12 items included in the questionnaire employed in the analj^sis were 
intended to represent analytically and .:::pir ically distiar^uishable aspects of behavior, 
in fact an extensive pattern of low but significant intercorrelations exists amon,^ 
them. Such intercorrelations may reflect empirical realities of the world we are 
examining: for example, parents who punish in one ray may in fact be more inclined to 
punish in other ways as well. But such correlations may also contain an element of 
artifact: for example, children may differ in a general tendency to give socially 
acceptable responses, or to see some agents in more favorable terms than others. In 
the pressence of such "halo'' responses, individual items would not be meaningful 
discrLminated . 

Because of the existence of such intercorrelations, the iten-by-item significance 
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te;>tn are nob all statistically inlependent of each other, and may in .fact tend to 
exa.^^era z\iz' riMr.;ber o:' arv^-u^ent dL^ crenccs ImM/,, ..:on the t\;o Ir: o:*der oo 

control for these correlated findings and to obtain a cle.'ircr picture re/';ardinf, vhicli 
iteas or clusters of items were independently discriminating, betveen the tvo saTnpler>, 
ve employed a specially adapted technique of multiple regression analysis vhich permits 
assessing the extent to vhich difference across settings in one variable still obtains 
after control for other variables. The details of this method have been fully 
described in a separate technical paper, a copy of vhich appears in Appendix B 
(Bronf enbrenner 1973). 

While the results of the multiple regression analysis are then presented in the 
familiar form of means, mean differences, and corresponding^ sis*iif icance levels, they 
differ from those obtained by conventional analyses of variance in having been 
subjected to a double test. They are significant not only as they stand, but after 
control for all other mean differences reported in the Ga.me analysis*, in other words, 
the finiin.3j are statistically independent of each other. 

This 1.?.sic statistical desir^^n is being used whenever tvo or more ^^roups are 
commred. The method has recently baen ^..iproved employin,^ a r.ore [general m.odel vhich 
takes intc account individual aij veil as f-roup (e.r^., clasriroo;:i ) scores, and the 
corz'es ponding computer program is nov being "vrritten up to pormit use by others. 

RESULTS 

At the time of this vriting, our vork on the m.ore extensive, second vave of data 
collection has only completed the stage of internal validation of our instruments. 
Substantive analyses of this vave are nov under vay, but ve are not yet at the ix)int 
vhere ve can report results. Analyses of our first vave of field vork, hovever, have 
progressed much farther, vith the folloving results: 

l) Socialization practices in Israeli city and kibbut z. In the first vave, the 
socialization inventory vas administered to a sample of 600 Israeli pre- 
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adolescents, half from 29 kibbutzim (stratified by inovenent, size, and 
'V'^ of kibbutz), and half from nine rK;'/-ioL cl ar:Groo::::> In Lhe city of Vel- 
i-viv. Usinp; the sa;p,e sot of scales for (\ach a^-j^ent, tho children provided 
descriptions of the socializaing behavior of mother, father, peers, teacher, 
and, in the case of the kibbutz, metapelet. This study has just been published 
:.n the June 197*+ issue of Child Develoment (Devereux, Chouval, Bronf enbrenner, 
Rodgers, Kav-Venaki, Kiely, and Karson, 197^)- A copy of the article appears 
in Appendix B, The principal differences in socialization experiences across 
setting were the following: 

a) Kibbutz and city parents were seen as equally nurturant and supportive, 
but city parents were nuch nore salient as disciplinarians. 

b) In the kibbutz, "che role of the teacher, as perceived by the children, 
closely resembled that of the city parent, in combining high support with 
r.oderate discipline. In the city, the roles were nuch nore differentiated, 
with the teacher recedin-; in importance in virtu?-lly every respect. 

c) Contrary to expectations, in the kibbutz neither the netapelet nor the 
peer group emerfred as strong sources of support, but both were salient 
as agents of discipline and disapproval. 

With due regard to the limitations of verbal report as a source of 
behavioral data, the results are interpreted as contradicting the view that 
kibbutz parents are less nurturant and supportive than their counterparts in 
conventional families. In particular, the results challenge the claim, put 
forth primarily by pr.ychoanalytically-oriented observers (Bettelheim, 19^9; 
Neubauer, 1965 ), that kibbutz upbringing involves risks and maladjustments 
associated with parental separation and institutionalized child rearing. Rather, 
the results indicate that parents in the kibbutz are at least as warm as and 
less punitive than their counterparts in the city, a pattern which suggests 
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less ambivalence in trie p:iront-child relationship ia the coiiraunal settiiif;. 
Even :::ore cliarac tor ii: tic of kibbutii \\]njrlv:::in^^ liovjver, ir. th'.^ dLrfu:'3ior4 o.-' 
parental respon:3ibility to other rnernbers of the cor:ii:iunib7. particular, in 

contrast to the published literatiore vhich focuses on the inportance of the 
rietape let of caregiver as a primary agent of socialization for the child, 
the results call attention to the powerful role of the kibbutz teacher once 
the child enters school. 

Some implications of these different socialization patterns for the 
psychological development of the child are suggested in the report and will 
be investigated in subsequent analyses. Drawing upon available data on child 
characteristics and behavior, ve plan to examine these outcomes as a function 
of the separate and combined influences of different socializing agents. 
^ ) "j^'he anomalous reactions to social pres sure of Israeli and Soviet child ren. 
The fact that collective upbringing; in the kibbutz has its ideolo.^ical 
ori^f-jins in Marxist ideolof^y and practice ro.ises the question of whether r>vich 
UT)bringin,^ would result in the hifch levels of conformity to social pressure 
reported in our early experiments with school children in the U.S.G.R. 
(;^onf enbrer^ner , 3 9^7', 19fOa, 1970b). For example, Bettelheim has ar.^.ued 
that the product of kibbutz upbringin.^ is a personality highly denendeat on 
group approval and support. In discussion with leading kibbutz educatorr-, 
however, we were told that kibbutz ideology and practice, while emphasizing the 
importance of the collective, do not subordinate the individual to the group 
as is the rule in Soviet society ♦ 

To test this hypothesis, Shouval, Kav-Venaki, Bronf enbrenner , and Kiely 
(197^) replicated the Soviet experiment with groups of Israeli children of 
the same age (twelve years old) both from kibbutzim and conventional family 
settings. (A copy of this paper, now being submitted for publication. appears 
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in Appendix D.) Contrary to expectations based on Bettelhein's analysis^ 
kibbutz children conforr-icd f:ir less to r.ocifil vx-ezz\irc ^ whether i'rori pi^irtz 
or adults, than did their Soviet counter narts . Ii'or did they differ 
appreciably in their reaction from Israeli children raised in conventional 
family settings. In both of these groups, the pattern of response was 
similar to that observed among twelve-year -olds in the United States, Canada, 
and Western Europe, who, in turn, are far less conforming to adult -approved 
values than children from Japan or Eastern Europe (Bronf enbrenner , 19^7; 
Luscher, 1971; Garbarino and Bronf enbrenner , 1975). We believe that the 
Israeli kibbutz is in fact a less pure example of collective upbringing than 
is the Soviet boarding school, and that it is therefore not surprising that 
we found the impact of fajnily vs. collective upbringing on children's 
reactions to social pressure to be greater in the Soviet than in the Israeli 
sample . 

The only reliable difference between kibbutz children and their city 
counterparts occurred in willingness to inform an adult of misconduct by 
one's friends, rlibbut^. youngsters were more willin:<; to provide such information 
than their urban agemates, cut tlie level of such informin;^ was substantially 
lower than that found in the U.S.S.R. and other East ::luropean countries and 
similar to that observed in the United States, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Scandinavia . 

Both Israeli samples, however, exhibited two features which distinguished 
them from their agemates in most other countries. First, contrary to the 
typical finding, family-rear ed Israeli girls were not m.ore adult-oriented than 
Israeli boys, a resxilt which suggests that Israeli parents place more emphasis 
on the socialization of boys and less on that of girls than do families in 
other cultures. 
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The :',econd anomalous findini' vas obGcrved in the pattern of respona-j 
to Goc l^il prcsr^ure -mder dirfcrcrro exT:?e2" i v-:^nL:-il oor/ri tions . Whcr'^:',:*> , ii\ 
over a dozen countries in which the experirr.ent har. b^en conducted, tlic 
greatest conforn.ity to socially-approved conduct occurred in the so-called 
''adult condition," in which the child is informed that his responses will 
become known to his parents, Israeli children r^ave more socially-approved 
responses under the base condition, in which answers become known only to 
the investigator. Russian children, in contrast, gave less adult-oriented 
(or socially-approved) responses in the base conditions than they did under 
either the adult- or peer-pressure treatments . Thus, Israeli children 
showed the most conformity to adult -approved norms when told that no one 
would be aware of their responses, while Russian children displayed the 
least adult-orientation in this base condition. At the same time, in both 
countries, the effect of social pressure was the sarne whether threatened 
from adults or from cla:iG^.ates . It is this findin,^, the almost total lack 
of differentiation between the adroit- and peer-pressure conditions, that 
sets off Israel and Rus^jia most strikin;7,ly from the other cultural settin!';;s 
in which the experiment har:; been done. 

This unusual pattern is interpreted as reflecting; the presence in both 
the Hoviet Union and Israel of a superordinate national which overrides 

the "generation t-;^p" commonly found in other cultures. In Russia, this 
national concern is communism; in Israel, the issue is simply one of national 
survival. In both cases, the result is that children's reaction when told 
that others will learn of their answers to the experimental dilemmas is the 
sane whether those others are adults or peers. The fact that in Russia, 
social pressure from either source gives rise to more adult-oriented responses 
is interpreted as reflecting the constant insistence in the Soviet Union on 
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coiiforraty to the co:xiiinist ideolO''r3/% the use of the peer f^roup by 

:v\\ill3 to :vjco::inli-.fr< L!iis end. Convvrso] ^ in Tr.ra.oT , \rhGre ro^.-il nA\tono'n:r 
and indenondence in chiLiren are videl;'- ^.■rphaoiy.ed as hL-'hly desirable, and 
even as necessary for the survivcid of tho nation, children n.nstead p;ave 
responses indicatinr^ less conformity to r^.enerally approved norms when to].d 
that others would see their answers. Taxiz "both societies emerge as 
Guccessful.ly inculcating in their children the distinctive qualities that 
each highly prizes. 

3) 'i'^ie role of language in respo ns e to social p ressure . The recent immigration 
to Israel of rany Soviet Jews, and with thezu their children who had attended 
Russian schools, presented a unique opportunity for investigating a hypothesis 
n.bout the role of language in reaction to social pressure. O'or previous 
studies in the U.S.S.R. had revealed that Soviet children showed the highest 
level of conformity of any of the 12 national jj^roups with whom the dilenmas 
ex-nerinent har^ been conducted to d-ite (Garbarino and Bronf cnbreriner , 1975 > 3- 
copy of which appears in Appendix 11 )• '-^'he question arises whether or not 
zl\c Goviet-e-.lucated children fror: Jevrish onir^re fanilies would exhibit a 
sir-ilar level of rer>T:or:30o . LuL even nore intrif-uin,^ is the possibility 
that these children ni;^ht react differently to the 'Hypothetical dileninas 
as a function of whether the instructions for the experinent were presented 
in Hussxan or in ilebrew (which these youngsters had already learned). Our 
initial hypothesis was that the pattern of response would be nore like that 
of Soviet children when the instructions were given in Russian and closer to 
that of Israeli youngsters under Hebrew instructions. 

The experinent was carried out by Kav Venaki, Karson, Bernstein, and 
I^ya.1 (197^-^) with a sanole of k2 Russian enisrre children. Two features of 
the results are especially noteworthy: 



a) In terr.i3 of overall readiricyjo Lo coriror:n to :idult--tanproved standards, 
the patte?rn of i'C:3T^onse for the ervi rannle vas Tr.uch no re similar to 
tl' it of nativo--born Irrraeli chllircM th in to that of P>ovlet youn;=;3tor5j . 
It is of course inipossihle to say waether the l6.*sc conformist orientation 
of the emigre children pre-existed or followed their arrival in Israel. 

b) The lan^^uag- of instruction sii-nif icantly affected the pattern of response, 
but in a direction precisely opposite to that of our original hypothesis. 
Specifically, shift in response between adult and peer conditions was 
significantly greater when the language of administration was Hebrew 

than when it was Russian, and the most socially approved responses were 
obtained when pressure from adults was threatened in Hebrew. V/hen the 
instructions were given in Russian, there was relatively little difference 
between responses under the adult and peer condition. 
The TTiost plausible explanation of this pattern of results appears to 
us to be tlie follovin,^. Children are r.ost li]:ely to f-ive socially approved 
■^^esponses when they feel tVien^.s elves to be under the eyes of authority. For 
'Uiosian born children who 'nave recently iirjTii.f^rated to Israel, the language 
of authority is Iicu-^ew, e^^pecially when spoken by ?.dult nembers of the Israeli 
society. In contrast, Russian has becorae the language of the informal primary 
group who share a history of cor::r.on experiences. In this context, it matters 
less vrhether tho^e who know about one^s conduct are adults ra.ther than peers, 
wliereas in Hebrew the distinction is one between formal authority and the rove 
informal group of agemates . 
h) Intimac y of f riendship among kibbutz and city youngsters . In a doctoral 
dissertation juso completed by an Israeli student who came to Cornell to 
study and join the project staff, Sharabany (197U) found substantial support 
for the hypothesis proposed by Bettelheim (19^9) that kibbutz children form 
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friendship-o vhich are not as intimate as those established by agemtes raised 
in conventional far-iilicr. . The IntenrriiL i. lion oT the substantial differences 
found is complicated by the fact that der^.ree of intiiiucy was evaluated solely 
from the ve^-bal response of the child, thus allowing for the possibility that 
the data might reflect relative willingness to express intensity of the 
relationship between two friends as distinguished from the actual character 
of that relation. Further investigation of this problem is planned in the 
second stage of the proposed research, which involves observation of 
actual behavior in selected settings and groups • 

5) Family_authority struc_tjir^_^^ ^ willingness to inforn on peers > In an 

analysis of data from the social pressure experiment, Rodp:ers (1972) found 

that Israeli children were less willing to inform on peers, when pressed to 

do so by adults, than were children in any of the twelve nations previ >usly 

sampled. If informing on peers means yielding to a,dult authority, Israeli 

children appear veil sot to resist. But there are irilications of loss 

authoritarianism iu Israeli families than in most of the other nations 

studied. For exa^iple, on a measure of family authority structure, the children 

in our Tel-Aviv sample saw less authority differentiation 

between their fathers and r'others than did cliildren in our urban German 

sample, where families still tended to\/ards father dominance. Rodgers also 

found that in Israel, kibbutz children were significantly m.ore disposed to 

inform on peers than were children in the Tel Aviv s^imple, a finding which 

replicates the rural-urban difference reported in all other samples studied 

to date (Japan, Hungary, Canada and West Germany). Vai'ious hypotheses about 

these intriguing patterns of difference in readiness to inform on peers have 

been explored in a working paper by a graduate student working on the project 

(Tietjen, 1973)- 

6) Differences in autonotry among Oriental, V/estern and kibbutz children. In 
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an honors thoais, rC:u*30:i (19 ('.0 GtudiGcl tlv3 dinpo."ji uion tovarcls ciutonomy 
ci:^ :i fiirr'tion of f;oc .uil on 'V.y.l c^thni^: C)"'' i '';in . Throe o^i triples: 

of l55raeli children were co:?.p-irod: t'p.oi;^ of V/'o:;1.f-'n ethnic ori-;.ia in the 
left-vlng or socialist kibbutzim, city children of V/estorn etlmic ori/un, 
and city children of Eastern ethnic ori.^in {whose parents irr.rraf^rated from 
/u\ablc -speaking countries). The samples vere r.atched on father's occupational 
level and school grade level (^th and 6th grades). Differences were examined 
in three factorially distinct forms of autonomy as measured by a multiple 
choice instrument developed by Shouval (1971 ): autonomy from parents, 
autonomy from peers, and autonomous striving in response to obstacles to 
instrumental activity. ICarson found Eastern children to be more conforming 
to their parents* press^ores than the two Western groups, a finding in line 
with the literature which describes the Eastern fainily as being traditionally 
'j.uthoritarian and extremely close-knit. In relation to peers, ^-.ibbutz children, 
especially r;irlr>, wer^^ lens autonoi'.ous than Vestorn city children, and Eastern 
children more independent oT trie group than the two Western namples. In the 
face of obnt'icles , a r^iTnilar pattern appeared, with kibbutz children less 
likely to opt for auto no -nous 5;olutions, perhaps reflecting greater availability 
of i*e-;ources for ins triune at :lL tasks and less need for self-reliance in the 
kibbutz. Svirprisingly , \7ith respect to autonony from parents and peers, sex 
aifferences wore larger 'unon.-^ kibbutz reared children than in the two city 
samples. In the kibbutz, where sexual equality is presiumably stressed, girls 
emerged as more conforming to both parent and peer pressures than their male 
coxinterparts . In contrast, among Easterners, where woman's role is sub- 
ordinate to that of men, significant sex differences did not emerge. Perhaps 
these results suggest that kibbutz girls, who expect sexual equality, in 
fact see themselves as unimportant, and their futures as largely limited to 



either teaching;, or kitchen and laundry vork, while l^astern f,irls, rooted in 
a history of inenu:xlity, ray find that now option:?, availtible in Israeli 

society provide them vith feelings of increased freedom and importance. 
A conparison of autonomy in kibbut^. a nd rioshav chi l dren . Findings consistent 
vith the above are emerging from results currently being analyzed from a 
study directed by ShouvaJL comparing levels of autonomy in a large sample of 
kibbutz and moshav children. Given the stronger role taken by parents in the 
moshavim, and the salience of the peer group as a socializaing agent in the 
kibbutz, the results of this study are in line vith theoretical expectations. 
Kibbutz children gave responses revealing greater independence from their 
parents' vishes than did children raised in the moshav. In contrast it vas 
moshav youngsters vho vere less conforming to the influence of their peers. 
Finally, moshav children shoved greater independence in the face of obstacles 
than their af^eira.tcs in the kibbutz, a finding which again may reflect the absence 
in the r.ochav of readily available assistance and instruction from peers and 
adults routinely present in the ''kvutza*' — the collective educational setting 
distinctive in kibbutz UDbr inr^ing , 

Difference amo ng kibbu tzim and k ibbutz movements . Of importance for both 
substantive and methodologiccil reasons is the question of whether kibbutzim 
differ from, each other, both vithin and across political movem.ents, in 
their ideology and pra.ctices of child rearing-. Preliminary analyses 
indicate an affirmative answer on both counts. On almost all th^j children's 
reports of the behavior of their parents, teachers, peers, and metaplot, 
there vere significant differences among kibbutzim. The same was true in 
experimental results of response to social pressure. In addition, there were 
differences among the three kibbutz movements in the frequency of threatening 
physical punishment by all agents (least in Artzi, the most socialist movement. 
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j^reatest in Ichud, the i^jjit-vin'-^" movement). A similar trend vas aprarent 
in the data on nleepinr. in the parentn ' horr.e (fron a few tiros a year in 
Artzi to two or three times a laonth in Fcliud)* C'nildren in tdie "r igh t-wim;" 
TTiOvernent also reported a larger number of friends than did tae children in 
the other two movements. In general these trends suprxDrt the conclusion that 
socialization practices in the right-wing mjovement are intermediate between 
those of the kibbutz ideal and those of non-collectivist settings typical 
of the city. 



FURTHER STAGES OF RESEMCH 

During this past year, we have devoted substantial effort to the development of 
plans for future research, based on the results of the current phase of our study. 
These plans are summarized below: 

1. (Jq^ser vat ions ijrL__?elj?cted_ Ecolo.'^ic'U. a E:cT^OTyr,ental Sottin/?s 

As a m.eans for further validating, and clarifying the results and analyses of the 
extensive data based on verbal ro}X)rts, we propose to undertake Tr.ore intensive, 
systematic observational studies. These would be carried out with selected groups, 
in both naturalistic and e:cperinental settings, for the purporie of testing specific 
hypotheses developed in the course of the preceding large-scale analysis. At this 
juncture, it is of coarse difficult to anticipate which groups or situations will be 
selected for these studies, but possibilities include the following: 

A. Cross-validation of verbal reports of parent-child interaction through direct 
observation at home for small samples of kibbutz, moshav, and city families • 

B. Cross-validation of self-report and sociometric measures of child behavior 
through direct observation of children in selected classroom and play settings in 
kibbutz, moshav, ii^nd city. 
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C. Cross-validation of antecedent-conGO :u:^at rclatiorishipG bacied on verbal 
TZ'Vortz by n^nalar^ous correlation-il an.-ilyr.eri of* oV v,-vatior.ul d^-t-i o'^^tained in 3uef>s 
A and B aoDve. 

D. '2hQ observation of parent-child, teacher-c Jiild , and i^eer interaction in 
critically contras tin--; ecolo^^acal settingc; for exar^ple^ in kibbutzim in which the 
children sleep at liorr.e versus those in which they live in the children's house. 
Additional contrasts would be indicated by the results of analyses in Stage I. 

E. The development of standard situations deliberately designed to evoke responses 
reflective of alienation vs. comnitment. For example, children might be asked to help 

a youa-f»^^ child having difficulty with schoolwork, do an errand for a neighbor, or 
volunteer in a community project. To assess commitment to a task, they might be 
interrupted in an activity, or given an inconspicuous chance to quit, leaving others 
to finish the job. 

r . A major objective of obf;.ervaticnal studies is the development of behavioral 
m:,'a3Mr:}:-s of alienation vs. comm Ltrn^^nt , vraile it i^ difficult to be precise about the 
nature of these measures in advarice, we anticipate that they will iir/olvc both 
nat^oralio tic and experin -..'ntal as jt:?3'i -rents of helpln-v; assignments, involvement in 
pr o dv:c t Lv-c: ;'c Livi tion , and expr o.ioioiio of solid^.Lr ity . At the opposite, alienated ^.nd 
of the coatinu^am, ve would expect not only loi/ levels of the foregoing behaviors, but 
also avo"*'':.ance of, or resistance to, activities and relationships^ such as refusing 
requests for help or invitations to p^irtic ipate , deprecation of one^s own and other's 
efforts, expressions of hopelessness and futility, lack of trust in others, and 
disinterest or distaste for their company. 

We see the development of these observational measures as a substantial under- 
taking requiring a series of pilot studies, training of observers, and construct 
validation of the measures . About a year will probably be devoted to this 
developmental stage. 
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vr^jroas work in observational rieasurei^ of dependent variables uill ha.ve to be^^in 
essentially "oni scratch, soT.e pror;ress has already been r.ade in the developnent of 
methods for assessing;; socializing behaviors and the responses they evoke. A feasible 
and reliable observation nethod for this purpose has been developed by Bronf enbrenner 
(cf . Garbarino, 1973), and enployed with a variety of age (.roups and settings ranging 
fron college classrooms (Garbarino and Eronf enbrenner , 1973) to experiments involving 
interaction between kindergarteners and twelve-year-olds (Garbarino, 1973). 

Follov>-up Studies in V/ork Setting;s 

The tvelve-y ear-old children studied in the first phase of our research project 
will be entering the work force and the army during the next few years. Thus, one of 
the plans have developed for the next stage of our research Is designed 
specifically to take advantage of this opportunity to add a lonp;itudi.nal aspect to 
ov_r study. V/e propose to collect, over a two or three year period, data on the actual 
work experiences and social adjusbr.ent of o\n^ subjects, :rho , at 17 and l8 years of 
a^^e, '.rill for the rr.ost part have coiiipleted their studies and will be enga^^^ed full-time 
in productive work. 

These data will be gathered in tvo ways. ?'irst, the employers, supervisors, and 
co-workers of subjects in a.11 settings will be asked to make systematic evaluations 
of work performance and a,djustnent in comp?jrison to previous workers and present peers. 
In addition, on the kibbutzim and moshavim, where youngsters a.re assigned to agricultural 
or factory work within the comm^anity, we shall also be able to carry out observational 
studies in the actual work setting. The situation has the added advantage that 
youngsters in these settings, unlike their city counterparts, tend to be concentrated 
within a relatively ILmited number of similar occupations and work settings, thus 
allowing for stricter comparison. 

The data on work performance and adjustment will then be related to indices of 
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alienation and cortnitr:eab o"btained at af;e twelve, and to data previously collected 
on sociali::ation experiGnce3. The first analysis vill examine vhether alienation 
in preadolescenoe does in fact relate to later work .adjuntnent; the second will focus 
on the effect of childhood socialization and ediication on ruibsequent performance on 
the job. T:ie specific analyses to be carried out vill be analo.f^ous to those conducted 
previously, vith measures of actual work adjustment nov substituted for earlier self- 
report and experimental indices of alienation and comnitment . In addition, repeated 
observation of our original measures of alienation will enable us to learn about the 
continuity of such variables over time. In summary, the follow-up studies will permit 
us to assess the impact of early socialization contexts and processes on the development 
of alienation vs. commitment and its relation to work adjustment in early adulthood. 

■^-^^ • ?2S.xrJ£L^]I':?:i. Innovations in Select ed Ecolo ?: ical Se ttings 

'r-ie final phase of the research will involve experiments in which critical 
featv^res of existin:-: socia].ization settin^^s are modified, or new feat'^es introduced, 
in order to investi^/ite and test particular hypotheses about the social^ structural 
and boliavioral antecedents of alienation vs. corjnitrr.t^nt as a.n aspect of hum^^m develop- 
ment, r'ollovinp; theoretical nolol^ and research de3ir;;n3 currently bein,^ developed in 
a pro.^ram on experimental hijuman ecolo.^ described by Bronf enbrenner under a p;rant from 
the Foundation for Child Development (Bronf enbrenner , 197H ) , ve plan to introduce, in 
the several socialization settings under study, experimental variations designed to 
test hypotheses emerging from the two previous stages of the research. Again it is 
difficult to state in advance what these hypotheses and variations might be; here, 
however, are two possible example: 

A. Using randomly selected experimental and control subjects, we might introduce 
a kibbutz-type experience for moshav children by arranging for them to visit their 
parents at work on a regular basis. Observations would be made in the home to check 
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for chrin.^ea in patcernj of porent-child interaction both in terniG or a before-after 
de3i,;n and co>T.parir,on ^.;ith a control p;roup. 

13. Should observational studies confirn t;K,' i-eritr ietod diG-iplinary role 
played by the metapelet vith older children, we ni-^ht 3nr[;c^it to the kibbutz 
leadership the possibility of a special trainin,^ program that would aid the up- 
bringer in developinei a nore diversified and constructive pattern of interactions 
vith the children under her care. 

lliere is a second reason why such innovations cannot be specified in advance: 
they cannot originate solely from the research tean but nust be developed in 
cooperation with the persons living and working in the given setting. For this reason, 
our professional and lay collaborators have been, and will continue to be, involved 
in developing innovations to be introduced in the lives of these children and families. 
In this regard we are fortunate that over the past three years o^or relations with the 
,^roup3 vith which we have been workia:^ have grown in mutual respect and trust. 
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CONCLUSION 



The work described in this report represents the first stage of a continuing 
program of research. As yet, our analyses have not advanced far enovgh to permit 
us to coiae to definitive conclusions about the overall relationships of ecological 
factors, socialization experiences, and child behavior in Israel. However, our work 
has progressed sufficiently to confirm certain impressions about childrearing in 
Israel generally and on the kibbutz in particular, and to challenge other widely 
accepted views. On the one hand, our data indicate, as expected, that kibbutz children 
are less dependent on their parents than are children in other Israeli settings, and 
that children of Eastern origin are less autonomous from their families than are 
those of Western background. Similarly, Bettelheim's (1969) hypothesis that kibbutz 
friendships are less intimate than others was offered some support. On the other hand, 
our results contradict the views that kibbutz parents are less nurturant than parents 
in conventional f^imilies; that on the kibbutz the child's major source of support and 
discipline is the peer group, and that he is therefore liighly susceptible to peer 
pressure; or that sex differences are uniformly of a smaller magnitude on the kibbutz 
than in conventional families. Evidence of this kind, while confirming the general 
thesis that variation in social structure significantly influences the socialization 
process and its effects, at the same time requires a reexamination of theories of 
socialization based primarily on a. priori considerations, \Je are currently in the 
process of examining the implications of our findings for general theories of socialization 
and development. 
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Tabic: 1: MWE I KICBU'i'Z SAMPLE 



Kibbutz bi^oe 


Class i- 


Grade 


Number of 
Boys Girls 


Total 


kibbutz 
Federation 


9 

Size' 


Gener^ 
atioa 


Sleepiu^^ 
Arrangfiinen 


Gvat 


1 


6 


J 


U 


9 


Meuclmd 


Lrg. 


III 


Cliildren 


Tzorah 


1 


5 




A 


9 


Ichud 


Med. 


11 


Parents 




2 


6 


3 


5 


8 










Ein-H£imlf ratz 


1 


6 


6 


7 


13 


Artzi 


Lrg. 


II 


Children 


Mazuba 


1 


6 


T 


JLU 


13 


Ichud 


Med* 


II 


Chidlren 


Mayan Baruch 


1 


6 


6 


2 


S 


Ichud 


Sm* 


II 


Children 


Maabarot 


1 


6 


8 


6 


14 


Ar t z i 


T ret 
L.rg • 


T T T 

X i. i. 




Gat 


1 


fa 


10 


4 


14 


Artzi 


Med. 


II 


Children 


Genigar 


1 




2 


3 


5 


Ichud 


Med. 


III 


Children 


Genosar 


1 


5 


r 


3 


7 


Keuchad 


Med. 


II 


Children 




2 


6 


k 


3 


7 










Kfar-Sold 


1 


6 


7 


3 


10 


Keuchad 


Med. 


II 


Children 


Chazor 


1 


6 


13 


5 


18 


Artzi 


Lrg. 


II 


Children 


Yakum 


1 


6 


6 


7 


13 


Artzi 


Med. 


II 


Children 


Kineret 


1 


6 


k 


5 


9 


Ichud 


Lrg. 


III 


Children 


Gesher-Haziv 


1 


5 


5 


7 


12 


Ichud 


Sm. 


I 


Parents 


Dorrat 


1 


5 


5 


6 


11 


Ichud 


5m. 


II 


Children 


Affek 


1 


6 


7 


3 


10 


Meuchad 


Med . 


II 


Children 


BGxL-Hashita 


1 


5 


5 


13 


lo 


MeuchaJ 


Lrg. 


III 


Children 


Kfar-Blura 


1 


5 


6 


4 


10 


Ichud 


Lrg . 


II 


Children 


Lahavot-fiabashan 


1 


6 


3 


7 


12 


Ar 1 2 i 


Sm. 


II 


Children 


lielt-Keshet 


1 


6 


6 


7 


13 


Meuchad 


Su. 


II 


Children 


Chef ziba 


1 


6 


8 


7 


15 


Meuchad 


Lrg . 


III 


Children 


Ein-Shemer 


1 


5 


9 


10 


19 


Artzi 


Lrg. 


III 


Children 


Givat Chaim 


1 


6 
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5 


7 
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Lrg. 


II 


Children 


Einat 


1 


6 


9 


2 


11 


Icliud 


Lrg. 


III 


Children 


AyelGt itashachar 


1 


6 


3 


3 


fc 


Ichud 


Lrg* 


III 


Children 


Daf na 
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Children 
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L2 
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11 


Artzi 


Sm. 


II 


Children 


Reshaf im 


1 


6 


8 
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17 


Artzi 


Med . 


II 


Children 


MaCsuba 


1 


5 


5 




12 


Ichud 


Med . 


II 


Children 


TOTAL 






-V7I 




3d8 







1 Of the three federations, Artzi is the most socialist or left^-wing; Ichud is farthest right. 

2 Small « fewer than 100 adult members; Medium « 100-300 members; Large = more than 300 member 

'^his classification corresponds to how long the settlement has been in existence. In 

cnip'nd generation kibbutzim, our subjects are children of ^the founders; in third, thcv are 
LlVv>r grandchildren. 

k Ciilidren sleep either in children s houses or at hoine with their parents. 



Tabli' 2: WAVi: 1 CITY S/CU'LF. 



APPia\'l)IX A 



Sciui ol Class i7 _iii'>2L Girlis Tot: a I l i 

i 1 20 20 A!» 

1 2 21 20 

1 3 22 17 30 

2 1 io 16 36 
2 2 17 15 32 

2 3 15 16 31 

3 1 17 17 36 
3 2 18 15 33 
3 3 _U_ _1S _32 
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^'Socialization Practices of Parents, Teacher, and Peers in 
Israel: The Kibbutz versus the City" by Edward C. Devereux, 
Ron Shouval, Urie Bronf enbrenner , Robert R, Rodgers, Sophie 
Kav-Venaki, Elizabeth Kiely, and Esther Karson, Child Develop- 
ment , 1974, 45, 269-281* This article removed in compliance 
with copyright law. 



"Testing for Group Differences Arr.ong Correlated Variables: 
An Application of Multiple RegreSs^^ion" 

Urie Bronf enbrenner 
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Bronfenbrenner--- July 9, 1973 

; oln^'; Group Diff I'jrcncer; ^s.voni' Corrolate'i Vir laol^::: 
An AoDlic'ition of Multiple "\erxor,c/ion 

A . Pr ocodiir e 

_?M?l!?.OA^' The procedure here oatli:r.^^l imy be p^mployed to Idea'clfy pio;nif icant , 

statistically independent main effects and interacLions Involving group differences 

broken dov/n into single degrees of freedom (e.g, a difference between tvo 

cultures). In algabrafc terms: 

y=Group A vs, B, coded 0,1 as a dummy variable 

one or more variables of primary interest 
w.=» one or more control variables 

The procedure involves testing for a group difference in a particular controllin 

for any or all Wj's, and if so desired, for any other X-*s. Thus one may detertfiine 

hov7 many different X* s make a statistically independent contribution to discrimi- 

n-itin.^ between fcrouns A and B either ns main effects or combined effects 

and Interactions. 

Gqneral_Proce/hire. The nerhod conr;ists of several sta'^.es each buildin.*^, on the 
results of the preco^^din-;. Ue shall illustrate the procedure by applying it 
to the .Tanlyses of f^roup (llffercnces in sociall-'^ation practices by four differ- 
ent argents (mother (II) father (F) teacher (T) and oeers (?) ) on a series of 
variables previously ?i;rouped by factor analysis into two p.eneral clusters- 
Support and Discipline, The general question thus becomes: Are there group 
differences specific to particular accents, clusters, and variables within 

o 

clusters; Input scores are classroom means separately by sex. 

Stage I. Identifying Interactions by Sex of Child (Bvs G) 

l.Set y as the dependent variable, fix all \V s 'ind set as inde- 

-as R+G scores unless the control variable is presumed to operate differentially 
for *^he t\io sexes, and we wish to control on the differential effect. 
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pendent variables X^' s for all item and cluster scores in the form 
of sex differences (B-G) for racli of the followinp, agents or agent 
combinations: 

a. M,F,M+F, P, T. 

b. M-F, P-T, M-T, M-P, P-T, F-P. 

2. Terminate each of the above regressions just before the first X. 

is taken and examine the partial correlations (r \ . , ^ . 

y ^^'^J 3t that point. . 

Partials significant at the 5% level identify reliable interactions 
by sex of child. 

Stage II. Identifying Main Effects and Interactions by Agent 

1. Repeat the first operation in Stage I above, but in place of B-G substitute. 

^rco "^^v"^ 

a. B+G for any agent or agent combination for which noninteractions by 

sex were found* 

b. Separate B and G runs for any agent or af^ent combination for which 
• ' significant interactions by sex were found. 

2. For all agent-difference scores (e.g. M-F, P-T) terminate regression 
before the first X. is taken. For all single agent and M^F scores 
continue regression x^ith F set at the 10% level. 

a. For all ageat-dif ference runs, examine partials before the first 
X. is taken. Significant partials identify reliable interactions 

by agents (If no such effects are found whatsoever, scores should 
be pooled across all agents and reanalyzed as above). 

b. If !i-F scores shotg^ed significant partials in 2a above, M and F 
scores should be looked at separately bellow; 6f no M-F scores 
were significant, ^H•F scores may be treated as indices of 
undifferentiated, joint parental behavior. 
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c. For til single agent scores, si:^;nificant partials before first X is 

i 

taken identify reliable main effects. 

d. For P, T, and IH-F (or M and F) scores, examine partials after first X^^^ 
is taken. Significant values identify X^ ' s that combine with to 
produce a group difference. Some of these ^j^s v/ill already have been 
identified previously as main effects; others will be new. The latter 
constitute variables that account for group differences only i n cotnbi- 
nation with X^ ^and should be noted as such for later reference. 

Stage III. Identifying Independent Effects by Cluster and Variable 

l.For each agent separately, any cluster or variable identified as a sig- 
nificant main effect above is taken as the primary independent variable 
(X.) in a regression ermation in which Y is the dependent variable, 
all U.'s are fixed, hir7.hest priority is given to X^ , next highest to 
other X^'s from the same cluster previously identified as significant, 
with non-significant items in that cluster given lo^^est priority. This 
procedure is carried out for all significant main effect X, 's, except 
any for which the re^iuisite run is already available from Stage II 
above. 

a. At the point at which X^ is taken, any significant partials 
identify variables that contribute to a group difference 

in combination with X^^. All significant X.*s not previously identi- 
fied as main effects should be noted accordingly. 

b. In the case in which is a cluster, any significant ^ indicate 
that group differences exist fo-^ specific variables within the 
cluster. If no X^'s are taken, the cluster is retained as such. 

c. Subsenuent steps in the above regressions provide information 




useful in Stage IV. 



Stn-^e IV • Adjusted Group Differences and Means 

For each ai^.ent and variable, set X. as denr^ndent variable and fix Y and all W 

1 

(or ^ j * s desired). The adjusted (roup difference D* is piven by the partial 
regression coefficient for Y, b , Adjusted group me^ns are then cal- 

culated by the follovring formulas: 



U 

I'Jhere Xc< or X^ ^adjusted mean for groupc< or^ , X=avera!l mean. 
*=number of observations in groupoc . 
6=number of observations in groupyS , 
IT- n^ + ny3 , 



Stage V. Forming Best Re^^ressions 

1,0a tb^ >^esis of previous regression runs, especially in Stage III, select, 
or construct if necessary a h^/pothesis regression which whould hopefully 
yield t^e highest multiple regression in ^zhich all X. components 
are significant, vith main effects^^ given higher priority that! combined 
effects. This procedure is carried out separately for each cluster and 
for all clusters combined, l^tore than one run may be necessary to 
establish the best regression. For hypochesic regressions set F at 
10% level, for final regression^ at 5%^sj:^- ^ 

2. If two or more variables (X^and X^) appear in a best regression 

which were not previously identified as a combined effect, check for 
this possibility by setting Y as dependent variable and fixing all W^s , 

and X_. . If both are taken, they are added to the roster of 
combined effects. 



SLa-e VI, Confirnip.'^ InLeractioii Lffects 

For conibiried offoct Identified in sl-a:*;os III nnd V(2), set* Y as dopeaflont 

variable, fix all VJ's, e:q>re?;s all cor^biiied variables as differeace scores 
d. .=^-X. -X. , Terminate regression befo 'e any d.. is takon, An\ sir'inif icant 
partial correlations identify interactions in whicri the tv70 pai'tial b's 
differ significantly, and hence D.^^D,, In all remainin^^ combined effects, 
corrponents do not have sic^nif icantly different wei[:hts; hence not true inter- 
action is present. 
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B. DATA TO BE REPORTED 

I, Adjuslied Ileanr> nnd Differences by A 'onts 

For each variable for every agent (Peer, Teacher, Parent or Mother 
and Father separately), for both sexes, or boys nnd pA^ls separately ( depend- 
ing on whether sex by cohort interactions are significant), report cor- 
rected means ard mean differences between cohorts, adjusted for control 
variables* Significance levels of mean differences are indicated* 

II* Interactions of Cohort by Sex or Agent 

For each interaction by sex (B-G), agent ( M-F, M-T, M-P, F-P, F-T, 
P-T), or their combination. Report only those variables showing significant 
effects, giving partial correlation after controls (e*g. age)* 

III*Partial Correlations for Main Effects and Combined Variable Effects* 

Separately for each ai7,ent, record every variable that combines significant- 
ly ^^ith a main effect by notin?; partial correlations, f:''rct for the main 
effect and then for each combined variable. Underline any combined variable 
that is not a nain effect. Add any additional combined effects revealed 
in Cta:^e V (2) of procedure section* 

IV. Significant Interactions i\inon.c^ Combined Variables* 

For each pair of combined variables reported as significant in III 
above, identify interactions (partials for - X_, after controls) by noting 
partial correlation with sign and significance level* (Include halos only 
if not fractured)* 

V* Best RegressiotB 

Record best regressions for each cluster and uverall based in each 
case on combined effect baving highest partial ccefficients first for 
the main effect and then the combined variable. Include partial b's and R 
with main effects (largest first) preceding combined variables. 
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*'The Anonialous Reactions to Social Pressure of Israeli 
and Soviet Children Raised in Family versus Collective 
Settings" 

Ron Siiouval, Sophie l^av-Venaki, Urie Bronf cnbrenner , 
Kdward C. Devereux, and Elizabeth Kiely 
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1 ' r o :i f e. ab r e n :\ o r 1 

Thir» oxpor icr.eaL inv^es t:it/,ates renct '. oa to riOcJal prosr.urc nn-!onj; 
Israeli (11-400) and Soviet: (i:-333) 1 2 -:r- ol b:-ou;;bt up in f-Mlly 
vs. collective s^l tin^s (Ivlbbutz in Israel, bonrclin;' scliool ii\ the 
U,S,S,R,)- Consistent with the ^iirst aajor hypothesis oZ the study, 
Russian children shov;ed higher levels of conforoiity than their Israeli 
agecnates. Cultural differences, sex differences, and effect of 
threatened social exposure were greater for youngsters raised in col- 
lective settings than for those brought up in their own homes. Con- 
trary to stated hypotheses, kibbutz-reared children did not react in 
the same way as products of Soviet group upbringing, but Israeli child- 
ren generally did resemble Russian ageraates" in reacting similarly to 
pressure fro.-n peers vs* adults. But they differed sharply from their 
Soviet counterparts, as vrell as children froui 10 ether countries, by 
givln,^ their raost moral responses v;hen neither their parents nor their 
fricads V70uld kno^.7 of Lh.'/ir action. There flriii::^;." aro j or^^rotcd 
ai^ reflecting the unity created by an overriding ccacern v;i th natioaal 
r. ur v 1 val and t h o e^ph d.s i r> placed by 1 3 r a e 1 i s on th c. eve 1 oprnen t o f 
r.ioral auto-aony and independence of action on th;=? part of cliildren and 
youth. 
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Bronf enbrenner 2 
TH:- ANOMALaiS REACTIONS TO SOCIAL PRKS^^URK OF JSRAVT.I 
AND SWIET CEIILDREN RAISI'D IN FAMILY VS. COL LKCTIVr: SKTTILGS'^ 
Ron Shouval and Urie Bronf eabrenner 

Sophie Kav Venaki Kdward C. Devereux 

Tel Aviv University Elizabeth Kiely 

Cornell University 
This study reports the results of an experiment on the effects of 
social pressure on children from two societies with widely differing 
systems of child rearing both between and v/ithin cultures. The 
countries in question are Israel and the Soviet Union; the systems of 
upbringing are those of family vs. collective. In each society^ 
sarr.ples have been drawn from two contrasting child rearing environ- 
r.vjnts. The first is the conventional context of the homri; the second, 
also found in both socio;:les, is t'hc cliLldrcn^s collor:tLv-. in Israel, 
thir. SGttin:; is repv:c32atad by the kibbuts; in the Soviet UnLon it 
appears an raost pronounced form in the boardinf; school. Under both 
colloctlvc arrangements, clilldren slc-':>p outside the home, the children's 
pee:-: group constitutes a major context and instrument of upbringing, 
and substantial responsibility for child rearing is vested in an up- 
bringer specially selected for the task the mstapalet in the 
Israeli kibbuts and the vospitatel in the Soviet boarding school. 
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Than th-^ clco.L^^n of the r.lAKly i.ocusc.; on l.uo i;'.a;iOr coiitirns t« and 
t/iir-ir iatiorplay. It pemLts aa a:isestii.u:nt a£ thc^ relal:.i.ve i::poCt of 
c'llturc (Israeli v>* Soviet) as a:';aia3t coritext oi: upbringia:.^ (.Pnrnlly 
V3 • collective) oa children's reaction to '..;ocic.l nrcsrsure. In addi- 
tion, the results v/ill be examined in the perspective of data fro;^ a 
dozen countries in v;hich the same experirrient or. effects of social 
pressure has now been carried out. These nations are concentrated in 
Eastern and Western Europe, but also include Japan, Canada, and the 
United States, 

Experimental Procedure 

Before considering possible and actual results, a brief description 

2 

of the experimental p.ethod is in order. Children in classroo.^ settin3s 
:;ore a3^:Gd to r^cspond to a series of conflict situations under three 
dliferont con'/.i tj oas : (a) a has 3 conditioa, in v;'->i.cn tliey Tt;ero told 
that no CIO v'Oi.ild see th.i"';i r response::; except the investi;;ators con- 
cLictln-; tho rer.oarch; (b) aa <idujj^ condLtion, in. t-.-'iich they ^,;erc iaforca^d 
th^t th.e r--^r?-)ori3''' s of c^-ycnn in the class ;;o\?l-;i br^ posted oa :i cb.nrt 
a^^d shct/n to parents at a special nieetiar^j ::chedMlod for the f ollcwin;;^ 
i/o'-k'j aad (c) a peer condition, in v;hich the children loere notified 
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r o n L cMib r c a ii ".i r t\ 
chat the chart would bo prooarccl and shown a i;eek later to tlie class it- 
r.oir. The order of the la^t two coaditioas v;a:J counterbalanced. 

The conflict situations consisted of :iO hypothetical dilrtrcnas such 
as the follcving: 
The Lost Test 

You and your friends accidentally find a shvict of paper which the 
teacher roust have lost. On this sheet are the questions and answers 
for a quiz that you are going to have tomorrow. Seme of the kids 
suggest that you not say anything to the teacher about it, so that all 
of you can get better narks. V/hat would you really do? Suppose your 
friends decide to go ahead. Would you go along with thera or refuse? 

Refuse to go along . Go along vith ray 

vrith riy friends friends 
absolutely fairly I guess I r.^'^^ss fairly absoluto.ly 

certain corLain go r,o ccrrtaip. certain 

0 the r i t c mis d e al t v; i t h r^u ch s i tua t i ons ^ s ; ;o i. n [\ to a no v i e re c on- 
r.v? a d 3 d b y f: r L o n A 3 hnt d i s n p ;^ r o v d by p n r o n t s , s t a n d 1 n '\ ; u r\ r d v;h \ 1 o. 
friends put a rubber snake in the tcaclier's desk, joinin'.; friends in 
pilfering fruit from an orchard with a *'no trespassing" sig.n, running 
away after breaking a v;indcw accidentally v;hile playing ball, ate. In ' 
short, each tima the child was confronted with choosing between some 
conventional standard of "moral" behavior presumably approved by adults 
and some mildly "anti-social" or at least mischievous action urged by 
his peers. Information on the development of the measuring instrument, 
factorial structure, and procedures employed for insuring equivalence 
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across cultures (0.5. , bad: transl iLion) is provided in earlier publi- 
catioas (Rronf onbrenner , 1967, 1970a), 

Fach response v;as scored on a scale .r; orn •'2.l> %o 5, a ncv^aliive 



value being assigned to the behavior urrjed by agematcs.x To control for 

\ 

a positional response set, scale direction was reversed iii^shalf of the 
itonis. The situations were divided into three alternate forco^^^ 10 
iteas each. Under any one condition a child could obtain a scor^^ 
ranging from -25 to +25 with zero representing equal division between 
behavior urged by peers and adults. Split-half reliabilities for the 
10-iten forns (based on American samples only) ranged from .75 to .86 
under different experimental conditions; the reliability of the total 
score (i.e., sum across all three conditions) was .94. All reliability 
coefficients are corrected for length of test by the Spearman-Brac>;n 
f ornula* 

A ci3a3v.rc of orientation toward adults vs, peers :I r; obtained 
for each of the three eiq^eriniental conditions. The bas e score is taken • 
as the point of departure for ['au^in^; the effects of social pressure. 
Th:* adult score is presumed to refl;:ict most directly the child's view 
of his parents' norms for ths appropriateness of his behavior. The 
x)ec-r score is interpreted as a function of the expectations of agemates. 
TiiG three scores can also be combined in various ways. The total score 
across the three conditions measures the general tendency o£ the child 
to subscribe to adult- vs. peer-approved alternatives. The difference 
between adult and peer scores (A-P) measures the extent to which children 
give more adult-approved responses when told their answers will be 
known to parents rather than to peers; thus the score reflects the per- 
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ccived discrepancy or coav:?r:;eace adull" p:id pj'jr c-itancLirds and ex- 

alliens . riniillyj a second and Gtauls t icaliy in-.i-peadc-int: difEivrenco 
score, and one which turns out to be particularly sigaif icaat for the 
Israeli-Soviet contrast , is that between perfoic.aace under the base 
condition and under the tv/o experiraental conditions taken together. 
r:>:pressed as the difference between the latter and the former (E-B), 
this score reflects the extent to which children shift their response 
to^/zard (or away from) claimed conformity to conventional moral values 
when told their answers will become kno^^?n to others, whether peers or 
adults * 

Pvationale and Hypotheses 

Our theoretical speculations about the cutcoae of the cross -cultural 
conpar ison ;/ere hardly a priori , since they v/are heavily influenced by 
eh 2 fact that half of the data had already been analy.-^ed and previously 
v>-abliGhed. Tm. r;o-ca'' Ic-d "dll-r^^Tias c::psrin=^nt^' had bv.ea carried out 
rcv'^ral year 3 earlier v;ith t^;o nanples of Soviet siy.th- ^.radars (Dron- 
:''/T.brcnner , l^-"-)?, 197 0 n) ^ on? drawn from three diflroront boardiny; schools 
ill 'vDoCC-v', the ether fron three rej^lar day schools in the saae or 
f, irailar neighborhoods* The responses of the Soviet children were com- 
pared with those of taeir a^emates from three iVmericaa schools ♦ 

The experimental results were consistent with the major hypotheses 
proposed for those investigations. Three dealt with the cross-cultural 
contrast between the Soviet and American children, the remaining four 
with differences anticipated within Soviet society between pupils 
attending boarding school vs* day school. 
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la the fomr^r category, t*hc fi.rcU. ViynoV.bo.siG \;as bar.cd on Ih:- 
ctron'j, onphasiG accorded in Soviet upbrin;;.! botii in the honic and in 
the scb.ool, to tb.c develop.TLeat of conventional virtues nuch ai obedience 
and propriety (Broaf onbrenner , 1962, 1970b), It vas therefore antici- 
pated, and strongly confirmed, that Russian children v.ould obtain 
markedly higher scores under all three experimental conditions. Indeed, 
there was not only a marked difference in mean score between the Soviet 
and American saaples (averaging from 12 to 15 points), but scarcely any 
overlap in the two distributions. 

The second and third hypotheses took as their point of departure 
the fact that in the in contrast to America, an explicit 

effort is made to utilise the peer group as an agent for socializing 
the child and bringing about an identification with the values of the 
.idult society (Bronf enbrcnner j. jA^^) • this basis, a differential 

pr^ttera of response to the lIiv:*'^ e::perii lental conditions was predicted 
for American and soviet children. The forrn.er were expected to obtain 
their hi:-heot :;corc uti-.ior ■pr'JvL>ure Ire::! adults, the Invest v;?ien told 
tliat their answers would be seen by their friends, with the base condi- 
tion falling in between. In contrast, Russian youngsters were expected 
to react similarly to pressure from parents and peers, in each case 
shifting their responses in the direction of claimed conformity to con- 
ventional moral standards, and thus scoring lowest under the base 
condition. In terms of difference scores, the Americans should obtain 
a significantly higher mean on A-P, the Russians on E-B. The results 
v/ere in the predicted direction, but reliably so only in the case of 
the E-B score. 
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111 approaching tha S ovi.e t -Inrac^l coi-iiparisoii, v;e .-'.iit: ici.natied dir.- 
icroaces very i'.i.iailar to tViosc^ obLaiao.cl in our earlier co::ipar l.soa in- 
volving the United States, Thus it v/as clear both from the research of 
others (e.g., Hisenstadt, 1951, 1967) and fron o\.ir cv/n exploral:ory in- 
terviews and observations that, especially in comparison with the U.S.S.R., 
Isiaeli society xvas essentially Western in orientation. Its values 
vere certainly less moralistic and rnore pluralistic, and child rearing 
practices appeared to vary accordingly. There was every reason to ex- 
pect, therefore, that Israeli children — at least those raised in the 
family as against collective settings would exhibit a pattern of re- 
sponse similar to that of their American a«;emates. It follows that 
the three hypothe^ses bearing:; on Israeli-Soviet differences in the pre- 
r-ent study \;ere exactly parallel in fora to their predecessors in the 
Ai-.tirican-RuGsl-nn co^pp.r icion. The only change is the rvab?; ti tutioa of 
th'j adject i.ve "I::;raeli" Tor ^'A:r.erinr.a/' SpL-^cif ically : 
I'.V t^o^b. es 13 I . I n c onp a r 1 r> o a v; x t h S cv i o t y 0',i ags t c r 3 , I s r a -a 1 i ch i 1 rl r e n 
ill ob t a I. n : ^. 1 . , r. I f .'. c. a a 1 1~/ 1 j ' ' : ; c o --^ 3 c n conventional r : u > r a 1 L t y i'. n d e r 
all three e:^perimental conditions. 

T;yn o thesis II . Israeli pupils will show a greater discrepancy in 
response to presr^ure from adults vs. peers, -with a higher score under 
the former ercperiaental condition than the latter. 

ftypothesis III , lihereas Russian children obtained their lowest scores 
under the base condicion thus producing a significant and positive E-B 
difference, for the Israeli sample the average score on the base condi- 
tion will fall caidway between the other two, with the result that the 
E-B difference v/ill approach zero. 
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Given the fact that \;e had already seen half of our dat^i, nil 
three of the f oro.^^oln^; h^^otheses would cnoru assured of a hi^^'.h prob- 
ability of support, VJe therefore hasten to rcrssurc the reader that, 
for two of the three hypotheses, the results not only failed to support 
the predictions, but came out exactly opposite In direction. The 
source of the error turned out to be not nethodoloj;ical but substantive 
the mistake of equating Israeli society with Acaerican, or — for that 
matter — with any other. 

But we are getting ahead of our story. We have yet to consider a 
second set of hypotheses bearing on the differential impact of up- 
bringing in the family vs. the collective. Here agai n , half of the 
data were already available to us: namely, the comparison of reactions 
to social pressure on the part of pupils from Soviet boarding schools 
vs. day schools. "Cut inferences to the corre.^poiKlinf-; Israeli contrast 
b e t'-x ; c e k I h b 1 1 1 z - v r> . f :u.i i i y - r e a r c d c li i 1 dr c a proved c q u i v o c a 1 , A a u nd e r 
standing of the difficulty requires a brief account of the deriv^ation 
of the ;;erieral hypo'ym^i .\ pr^rLaJnla^; to the hoardin-^ vs. ^w-y f^choal 
contrast in the orif^inal study. This hypothesis had been developed in 
the course of previous research on sociali::atioa in the American family 
(r^ronf enbrenner , 1961). The underlying assumption was that exposure to 
divergent influences in the course of growing up makes it easier for 
the child to resist pressure to conform. Thus, a child who has been 
brought up by a single socializing agent (e.g., one parent instead of 
two) is not only likely to become more dependent but also more anxious 
at the prospect of differing from his sole source of emotional support. 
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In contrast, a child raised by more t.hna o'lo upbrin^^^er is r.orc cipt to 
l'..!ara that you '*caa*t pl^aJ^io everybody'' nnd that dGvjat.-j.on do3S not 
jGO:>:irdi^e one's i.iajor source of security. As a result, the child 
rncircd by rm^ltiple agents may not subscribe as fervently to his up- 
bringers' values but is nore likely to reniain true to his own views, 
\;hatever they nay be, when these are subjected to pressure for change. 

The contrast between boarding school and day school wr.s seen as 
an opportunity to test the impact of what might be called pluralistic 
vs, nonis t Lc socialization at yet another level. Pupils in Soviet 
boardin^j schools are subject to a highly hoaogeneous pattern of 
socialization \;ith nini[ni:m exposure to extraneovis forces. In contrast, 
children atLendin^;- re£;ular day schools in the U.S.S,R.., as in the 
U:iited Scates, ^i;0 hcr.ie aitQX school i:/here they arc subject to strong 
j;o,:iily i n f luci'jc: os . As a r^^^sult th^:-;y are ;';iven substantial ercposuro to 
t::;o ^rather difiTerea-: sys':cr:s of 3ociali/:atioa instead of only one, 

ULthia this i:rar?.e of rererGnce, four hypotheses had b^an formulated 
aad tejted in th'j. ori^^iMr.l :*/.-udy (i^ron f anbrennci- ^ l970.-i) . First, 
children raised prinarily in a single socialization setting (i.e., the 
l;oarding school) were c:cpected to show stronger adherence to conventional 
:.:oral values than their agenates attending re.gular day schools. Second, 
given the fact that in the Soviet boarding school the peer collective 
is relied upon especially heavily as an agent of discipline, the dif- 
ference in reaction to pressure from adults vs. peers should be even 
smaller for children raised xn that setting than for those being 
broijght up in families. In other words, the boarding school pupils 
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Siioulc! rcvric': to pro:^sure fro.a poors i n th:- : .m.k* v;.-iy cf:J \:hoy rcu'cl: 
pre:;sc:r<.: i.ro::i aJiiltn. iu sL:aLisuical t:eri!:>, thc^ A-? di. 1. 1 cr oacc c.Mioui.d 
be closer to zero £or boarding:', tihan for d;i.;; school cViildrca. Third, 
if, as hypothesi.rred, children brought up in a f^in;:;lo 3aciallr:atioLi 
settiu^', are aot as likely to develop their r?v/n, internalized norms of: 
behavior, then the- boarding school pupils r.liould obt:ain their lov/est 
scores, i,e,, be most ready to deviate froni convenlional moral standards 
under the base condition, when their answers will not be shwn to anyone 
they kno'^. Again, in statistical teritis, (he K-B score shcrald be 
higher for children reared in boarding schools than ior these brought 
up in their o^/zn homes. Fourth, these differences v;ithin Soviet society, 
^.;hile significant, should nevertheless be ^mailer :i n nagnitude than the 
differences between the U.S. and the U,S.SJl,; in oth:-r words, inter- 
cultural variation should e::ceed intra-ci:! i:ural . V>y and larr,e, the 
result^' "lave nnnpor^: to all four hypoLlr-o:\. . 

Can '..'Ct e::pect the sar^e Tour re] a^ioa^h ' pn to obLc^ia ior the coa- 
CraivC b^-'i'-eaa childraa rrinad in i he t:hw* kibbL^";: in "[;.ra::'''. ? 

ihe answer to this quest] ua i[:L.n:^es oa the- validity boi_h of the under- 
lyin;T; theory and of the aaalo,!^,y between the two pairs of settings in 
each country. Kven if we as^:3U3e that exposure to a siaj-^le rather than 
two or nore socializing agents or contexts does increase the child's 
susceptibility to social pressure, is it correct to regard upbringing 
as less pluralistic in the kibbutz than in the family? In discussing 
this issue with experts on kibbutz education, we learned it was a 
question on which reasonable cien can differ. There were those who 
argued, and cited historical documentary evidence, that principles and 
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i -.'.thods of kibbat:: upl>r In;7;inj; hricl their roo'co in r^ociali.nt: nad co:nra.iaist 
i '.lc'olo::;y aad practices; for c:::ar.rpio, t.liii v/ork of. ^^'^karciiko (19:)2, 1935), 
oa v;Iiich much of Soviet colIcct:l\e upbr in;;:' i^^ baaed. ThuG, 'cue 
diiitinctive fcaf-ures of the clasrroora collective la the U. S . S , in- 
cluding the subordination of individual desires to ^^rc^ip ctoals, group 
cohasiveness , and group criticisn v;ere also to be found, to be sure in 
a less intense form, in the ' .-cvutsa,'' the childrens ' peer group i-: the 
kibbutz, 

Tlie counter-thesis, sometitiies offered by the very same kibbutz ex- 
perts, stressed the divergent course of socialist ideology in the 
U.S.S^R, and Israel resulting in marked differences in the theory and 

• ■rrac'clce of collective upbrip.gLag in tiie tv:o countries. In the Soviet 
c-.l'J.ca'iional Gyste.ii, it was argued, the individual has significance only 
a 0 a 1 .1 e r of a c o 1 1 e c t i v e . I n I h e k 1 b b u t z , \ jh 1 1 c collect 1 v e g o a.l s 

value:; are respoiC^ied, the rl^lits aad opinions of the j.ndivicual are 
al::o protected, cui'l indeed supported, :::uch as they are in the rest of 
X:;r : r:Gcie^:y, ■'creover, ]:^'hh\'\\7, children have r^ore e::tea3ive con- 
tacts v;ith their parents tlian do children in the Soviet collectives, 
a:ii th.e influences of parents r.ay pull in different directions from 
those of ths p.etapelet and the peer group. As a result, kibbutz 
ciilldrea, in reacting to social pressure, should e:daibit a pattern more 
closely resembling that of other Israeli youngsters than of Soviet 
pupils, including those attending boarding schools • 

Ihese differing conceptions of Israeli reality lead to alternative 
sets of hypotheses regarding the results of our e>rperinent. One set, 
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s t L G3::u.n/, the continuity in the theory and ])rnctice ol: collective up- 
brin;;ing in Soviet cori-n^mii; t: fiocicty on the one haml and in the Israeli 
kibbutz on the other, pvrcdictG a pattern f>f differences between kibbut2:- 
nnd family-reared Israeli children sinilar to ':bat previously found for 
the contrast between boarding and day school pupilo in the U.S.S.Pv. The 
second set of hypotheses eaphasizes the comnon.ility of values and 
nethods of child rearing within Israeli society and hence anticipates 
little difference in reaction to social pressure on the part of children 
raised in the family vs* the kibbutz. It is clear that the two sets 
of hypotheses are mutually exclusive and reflect different assumptions 
about the empirical realities of socialization in contemporary Israel* 
In the absence of definitive data we shall arbitrarily state the first 
Get only, \;hich presu.-nes an analogy between the fa^iily vs. kibbutz 
couToarisoa in Israel cind the day V3 . boarding school contrast in the 
U.S.S.R. 

liypothe^iis IV. In Israel a3 in the Soviet Union, children raised 
T.^r ir?.ari ly in collective settings \;.lll shc7/-' greater conforaity to con-- 
veritional moral values than their a^^^enates ^rovin^ up in families. In 
terns of experimental measures, this means that the mean for total 
rcore across all three conditions should be higher for kibbutz children 
than for those brought up in their cr.vrn families. 

Hypothesis In Israel as in the Soviet Union, children growing up 

primarily in collective settings should tend to react in the same way 
to peers as to adults. In statistical terms, the A-P difference should 
be smaller for kibbutz-reared than for home-reared children* 
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Itypot hesis VI , In Israel as in the Soviet Uaion, chi. Idrca ^^rouing vv 
prir^nrily in collective settings should ho. no:-it likely to claim coa- 
formity to convent ional raoral values v;hen told tliat others, either 
adults or peers, will knov; of their answers. In statistical terms, the 
E-B score should te higher for kibbutz-reared than for home-reared 
youngs ters. 

Hypothesis VII > The difference across settings within each society 
should be smaller than the differences between countries. 

The last hypothesis is included to complete the parallelism v/ith 
the previous comparison between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 

Statistical Desj cyn 

In both countries the basic research design took the forai of a 
Latin square with er-rperiraeatal treatments constituting^ the three rows, 
cla3^>roor.i3 appearin-; in the co'^uvsxSy and tor,t form/i a53lp,ac:d \;ith taci 
restriction that each form appear only or.ce in each column and tv/ice 
in each ro-.;. This basic pattern vras repeated four times in each sample, 
twice for -.ettinr; (fa.r.lly vs. collective) an'A twice for oex (boys vs. 
,^;irls). In the Soviet Union six sixth-^rade classrooms in the vicinity 
of Mo3co\7 were used in each setting for a total of 353 children; in 
Israel nine sixth-grade classrooms v/ere used for each settinf^ for a 
total of 400 youngsters. The kibbutz sample was selected so as to insure 
equal representation from each of the three major kibbutz federations; 
the children from the family setting were drawn from schools in pre- 
dominantly middle class neighborhoods in Tel Aviv. 
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la order to e qua tie for wiryiii;-; nunibera of boyr, cmd Iris in each 
clasr;room, the cell entries ur;ed for the prinary analyni.s of variance 
\;c-/G niaaii scores obtained by all boys or ^li^^l'^ iJ' n ^--.i.ven claGsroon 

under a particular e:-:per inental c onditioa. In this ni:-:ed nodel, class- 
roDns and forms were treated as random variables, and culture, contexc 
oE upbringing (faraily vs. collective), experimental treatment, and sex 
of child as fixed effects. 

For interpreting the results, the reader must bear in nind that a 
high mean score signifies a reported readiness to conform to conven- 
tional, adult-approved moral standards; a low score indicates readiness 
to engage in the raischievcus or anti-social activity being urged by 
the peers described in the item itself. This does not m.ean, hovrever, 
that the beb.avior in question is necessarily approved or disapproved by 
Lac particular adults or peers who su.pposedly p.ot to see the child ^s 
rcs;K):ioe3 uad^^r the c::pi'r lal condj.tlons , Indeed it is the purpose 
of tb.e c^xper ir.v-incal procedure to reveal to v;hat extent and in v;hich 
di.recl:io*i l:ne adul L:; c:id pec-:;:^ in tlie chile ;;orldj as he se^s th:^!:n, 
do in fact influence his responses in a given situation. 

Results 

Table 1 shows the mean scores obtained by children from each 
country and setting under each of the three ercperimental conditions, as 
\;ell as the total score across the three conditions, e:cpressed as an 
average. Subsequent tables present the mean., differences and accompanying 



Insert Table 1 about here 
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3:* ".r:Li'i.carice levels bear la,', on thci ccvoral hypot:p.e:;<-;i . 'uiuc. Tabic 2 
r>r.'7..r. noan^, n'^an cllf Ecrcacc:; , and iii^^aiCi.caiico testis relevant: to the. 
question of v?nGther children in the tv;o iicjcietjcs and the two uphrin^/Lng 
Gettln33 varied in their [general tendency to conforn to conventional 
p.oral standards across all three experimental conditions. Since re- 
liable classroon differences in total score ve.:e foi^iad in both countries, 
the appropriate error term used for testing the two nain effects and 
their interaction was the mean square for classroocns within settings. 

Insert Table 2 about here 



Turning first to the cross-cultural couiparisons , which appear in 
the ia5;t coluran of Table 2, v;a find clear support for Hypothesis I that 
tl\:-. So^/ict children aro p.uch ir.ore prone to subscribe to adult-oriented 
alticraii t ivcL^ thnn their J^^r^K'l^. com at or parts* This di f.^crcnce obtains 
in hc/cb. r.?niiy and collective settin:;^, but, os indicated by the reliable 
in V -r act ion of ice t appenrin;^ in the lov/er right h.and corner of the 
t r b ] e y i t 1 s 1 '1 r : , e r i . :i t h ! n 1 1 o r c<.^ a L o : : t {'.\ \ ft a i n t: : a £ o rn e r ; in other 
^;ords, the tcrLd^acy for Soviat youngsters to outdo their Israeli age- 
r.ates in giving noral answers was especially marked among the children 
raised in collective settings in the two countries* 

VJith respect to the overall influence of family vs. collective, 
although the main effect (bottom entry in Column III) is significant, 
it is critically qualified by the above mentioned interaction. As we 
see in the first column of Table 2, Israeli children, in contrast to 
their Russian counterparts, showed no difference in score as a function 
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of upbr in2;iiv-; sc: U t i.n;;; ; v;rictt:;jr rnir.od in t.he lu.bbui.r: cr at home, thcv/ 
responded siailarly to the scirics ol di'lcion^i^^ Tho effect of faniily 
vs. collective upbringing v;as further qualified by sex of child. An 
additional analysis of variance (not shov/n) revealed that a sisnificant 
difference existed in both countries for girls but not for boys; that 
is, girls raised in a collective setting conformed more than those 
brought up at home. This means that the results of our experiment pro- 
vide support for Hypothesis IV, but for girls onlv > 

It is instructive to look at this sane interaction from the view- 
point of sex differences. It signifies that, in both countries, girls 
exceeded boys in conformity, but only v/hen the children had been br ought 
UP in a collective setting , V/hether in Russia or Israel, daughters 
reared at hone did not differ significantly from sons. In other v/ords, 
in both coimtrlC'S, rjo:: d.i.^ -prices in confornity \;erG ['/renter for child- 
ren reared collectively than for those brcn.u^ht up in their ov;n families * 

In Tables 3 and 4, v/- a::aly?:e the effects of experimental treatment. 
Sinco these anpear in ii^a th.roe rows of a Latin square design, the 
appropriate error term used x/as the discrepance or residual mean square. 
Ag already indicated, the two degrees of freedom for rov/s '■./ere broken 
up and analysed separately. The first was the difference between means 
under the adult and peer conditions, shown in Table 3; the second, the 
shift from the base condition to the other two, documented in. Table 4. 



Insert Table 3 about here 
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The data of Table 3 do noV. coaLcra v;! LVi our ey.pectauiono , Conti-ary 
to Hypothesis II, v/hich predicLod a Gi';n;..i i.cant Gb.ilt ior Israeli 
children in n-.ovinp, from adult to peer coaditious, the liirst three A-P 
differences in Colunia I, v/hiio slightly positive, v;ere all nori-si;;:nif i- 
cant. More critically for our hypothesis, they were statistically in- 
distinguishable, both in sign and magnitude, from the corresponding 
scores for Soviet children shown in Column. II, Consistent with this 
fact, none of the associated cultural differences in Column IV was re- 
liable. Hypothesis II tnust therefore be rejected^ 

The results presented in Table 3 are similarly negative with re- 
spect to the contrast between family and collective upbringing;* l-Jhether 
they had been brought up in family or collective^ neither Israeli nor 
Soviet children differed in their x/ays of responding; to pressures from 
ndults vs. pecrn , Ilypo L-.i;e:;iv"; V must therefore be rejected* 

iione of the f ore^^,oin.';; findings was qualified :jy se:: of child; that 
is, the results v/ere ne.^'.a-:ive for both j-';irls and boys* 

In sunr?.ary, the results for the A-P score contradict the relevant 
Hypotheses (II and V) on all counts. The expected differences both 
across culture and setting failed to appear. Instead, rnuch to our sur- 
prise, the pattern of response for Israeli children was identical to 
that previously exhibited by Soviet youngsters; namely, for both groups, 
changing the source of pressure from adults to peers did not produce 
any change in response. The unexpected similarity between Russian and 
Israeli children is all the more remarkable since in most other societies 
in \7hich the dilemmas experiment has been conducted, changing the source 
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c) r p r e s <i 11 r e I ; ;i d pr o :! ll c c c! a s J • ; r i i f 1 c a n*c : ; i ) i f: L > \ J. t h h i < • b e r ^ ; c a r s o c c u r r j. n ^ ; 
uncloL* the adult: condition* Tiio finding; that Israoli and Soviet ch5-ldrcn 
r>ha re tho sair.e atypical respoa.so pattern f.i:-^r;ost g th.:^ existence of; GOir.o 
ccrp.aon feature in their Eynter.s of Gacialixation. \7e r;hall ['.ive further 
consideration to this possibility in discuf^sion to follow, 

Kesults contradicting another initial hypothesis appear in Table 4, 
\/nich deals with the remaining difference score, that between base con- 
dition and the two experimental conditions taken together. The pattern 

Insert Table 4 about here 

for Ir>raell children does indeed depart from the Soviet profile, but not 
in tlic expected fashion. Consider first the ccnibiaed means sho:;n in 
uo'.v 3: in terns of cur theoretical analysis, the p.ean on the base con- 
diti.on for Isr-ieli child.;c--."! v.'a.-j ei-zyjecLed to fall nld-,;ny hetv/et?n t\i-* 
a-lult and peer coadi tioai: , ^/Ita the K-B vn^lue approaching zero. Instead, 
it ^.;as in the base conditioa that Israeli children obtained their 
hi:-hest score; far fro^-:! b':^li::.; ::cro, the E-Tj difference uas reliably 
n:!.';ative, thus .standing in sh.arp contrast to the significant positive 
value Ol the corresponding score for the pjassian sanple. In substantive 
terns, this neans that vhereas Soviet children were most v/illing to say 
they might deviate from conventional moral standards when told that no 
one else would see their responses (except, of course, the investigators), 
it v/as under this same condition that Israeli youngsters gave their 
most moral answers* Moreover, in this respect the Israeli children dif- 
fered not only from their Soviet counterparts, but, as we shall see. 
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fro:?, children in virtually every oLlior £;ocict:y in \;hich the dilcinnac 
e::nerin:ent has bcion carricid out, llypot.hoGis III i:\ust tp.orcforo be 
rejected. 

As indicated by the last entry in Colnnn III, brr7ever, there, as 
c::pected, \7a3 a sig^nif icanL main effect associated \;ith the setting in 
which the child v/as raised. In both countries, the tendency to give 
more noral responses under social pressure than under the base condi- 
tion was greater for children brought up in collective settings than 
for those raised at home. The data thus support Hypothesis VI. An 
r.dd :tional analysis (not sho^/n) revealed that this trend was particu- 
larly marked for daughters. In both countries, it v/as girls raised in 
the coil-ctive who vere most likely to shift their responses, v/hen 
L-lircatened ^.rith social e::pasure, in the direction of conventional moral 
s t;inc!ords , 

Finally, the cl:ita i;hown in Tables 1-4 lend support to Hypothesis 
VII. la -^n.i^ral, i.t is clear that the overall cultural differences 
rhl(.:!i cii:.:arci:it:i.- ce Svjv,:.-t .:ad Isru-li children in their clained con- 
i^omity to coaventional moral stand/^.rds are of far ;^reater ma:;nitude 
th:ia the v/ithln-cul ture differences associated w'ith upbringing setting, 
r'>e:-:, or e:rperimental treatments. 

Discussion 

To illuainate the interpretation of our results, v;e now present 
them in the context of data from other countries in v;hich the same ex- 
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psrii?.3nt has nov been carried cut, Tbe crnsr^-cul.tural finaings are 
sho'-.vn in Table 5. The countries are listed by rank of the average 
total score (Columa I) obtained by the children in each sample across 
the three experimental conditions. The fact that Russian youngsters 
lead the list, whereas both Israeli samples are in the bottom third of 
the array, dramatizes the magnitude and social significance of the con- 
trast in response by the children of these two nations. The reader will 
also be struck by the clustering of comcnunist nations at the top of 
the distribution. In a forthcoming publication, Garbarino and Bron- 
fonbrenaer (1975) examine the relation, across 13 countries, between 
tho average to'cal score obtaiaad In the dllerp.rp.a^ experirr-eat and an index 

no-io-poli^lcal plur:il * 'V:i d-v:»lop-:! by Vincent (1971). The indo;:, 
(ir^.rived fron a factor analysis of the poliL:ical characteristics of 121 
n-;:}.oa-:;!:a tc:^, is bo3eri cn Foatjrjros an th^i prcs-ace of cons tituticaal 

lit-.it:a'-ions on the executive, cOirpetitive elections, freedom for 
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oppoGxtional parties, etc. The corrolaUion hou^.;eea t:he ti;o !:::'a:iures 
•..as n r>igaif icaac -.89; la subs tart tive tc-rns thin r.\i\:\i->rj fhat t;lie lo:;s 
]).liiralis ti c the polit i cal striicl'.ur.} of tlie country, t uiore lik'^-ly 
are its school children to sub:^cribe to conventional ruoral vrilues. 

The contrastin;:; position of Soviet and Israeli children in this 
cross-cultural perspective underscores the unequivocal support ob- 
tained for Hypothesis I. Russian youngsters, whether raised in family 
or collective, clearly conformed to conrventional moral values in far 
greater degree than their Israeli counterpartSr 

With respect to Hypothesis II, hoxvever, Sovit:t and Israeli children 
not only failed to differ as predicted, but, as evidenced in Column 
IV of Table 5> exhibited a characteristic in conaon v^hich dis ting^-iished 
Choin from their ac^ernates in all the other countries in ;;hich the e::peri- 
1 r 1 1 h a s b c c p c o a dr • c t c d , S p -? c i. f i c a 1 ly , t h. o A - P c c o r c 3 .Cor h o t h c ou a t r i e 3 
\ : '\ re t \\ a 1 o : ; a L i.w 1 1 1 c o i\ tire cl i 3 c r i b \x t ,L o a . I L^ o ^. b. :e i: \ ; o r d g , b o t h 
: f: .G i a a n d I ri r a €^ 1 stood O'.i t in t h e t c n d e . ^ / f o c b 1 1 d r e n to r o s p o a. d i a 
thi-: ^^-V*!^- ^'-y ^-O pr^^sjiiiTO fro:., pii'.rj a:^ to pressure fro:n adulti^. 

How is one to understand this unerrpected result? V/ith the benefit 
hindsight, we cane to the realir:atioa that both the Soviet Union 
and Israel sb.are a common characteristic a.s societies v;hich distinguishes 
them from the other countries in our international sample; namely, both 
exhibit an overriding national concern involving all segments of the 
population, including both old and young. In the case of the U.S.S.R., 
an uncompromising and ever-present cotraunist ideology binds children 
and adults to the same set of political and social beliefs and behavior 
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^i/'t^LarnG (C::o:i Ccnlvcoit::Qr , 19701)). In I^^rn:*!, :i roiuirry co:.vni i: tied to a 
v.V.l r for ia;;', r,c»t o£ tlcr:Oc.r.'iL.ic \ ^lue:s and r: plwralif;'' j c rryr>V'. cm of. r,overa- 
r. -^n the uai f yin;; Ic:;ue lias i^uiiply beicn ono of nai:ionnl survival. 

Tills pattern of Gocio-nol itical slniilarity, thou;;fti adnittccUy 
r_?l-"-x derivation, permits a reconciliation of the parado:cical 

pel f orfpj?,nce of Israeli aad Soviet children in the dilor.imas experirr.ent . 
^.fnilc the sharply contrasting ideologies and social systems in the tv70 
countries lead to a marlced difference in conforaity, v;ith Russian 
youngsters being naich more ready to subscribe to conventional moral 
values, the fact th,^" in both countries various se^nisnts of the society, 
including' old and young, are united in a single overriding national 
co.Tjr.i tnent (albeit quite difCorent in each) creates a situation in 
^;hich social pressure froa pears acts in the sarr.e direction as social 
n r c n r:.i r c f r c ciC.\ 1 1 1 s • 

In surir^.ary 3 the i r.L:erTVi:atation o.^ cv.r parado::ical results leads to 
f he o r r\ 1 1 a t i o a of a n c h. y p o t a e s i s ; n a i r.e 1 y , _the discrepan cy betveen 
p. 0 ' \ :} o r t ill' 'i:'' ' ^ ' fl- ^^_J^i?' ' ^ J^- -J- 1^7 adu l t_n^ and hy p ^ r s is 
■ ^ * -ly to b e ^j^al l-^^t in Li io^ie soc l e tics i/hich are char acteri z ed by an 
r-/ >-rr idia;^ rati onal c o n cer a iavolvin;:; nil ser^nents of the population - 
Yhis hypothesis '.:as net anticipated in our study and hence requires 
cvross-validatioa in further research. 

Cur third cross-cultural hypothesis also suffered a sharp reversal; 
contrary to expectations, Israeli children obtained their highest 
scores under the base condition; that is, they gave their most moral 
answers v/hen told that no one they knew would see their responses. 
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"Israol v/as tU:* oal.y cou \i:ry lu \.'hich t.hi.f.; onLf.ora occ.Mr rcvi, V.n 
i^ll ot:her nauiions, cliildr^jn ;>ive raost convcintior rl rtcr^-.l rci.noases 
vhea threatened viLh social exposure to adults. 

In soekins an e>n)laaatioa for this anoutalous pattern of re ponse, 
v;e v;ere led to a consideration of parental expectations and patterns 
of child rearing in Israel. A dominant theme in Israel, even before 
the establish.-nent of indeoandence in 1947, has been strong readiness 
of the early settlers and, to a lesser degree, the present settled 
population to uader^^o a personal ^'change," They held the conviction 
th,at so:T:e aspects of the Jovish self-concept: and patterns of relation- 
r-vip3 to ot'V'-tr:; V'^d been a product of loiif^ centuries of rootlcssaess 
C::v'\ la::-; of i ii-zlcpr-ncl'-ac:-- ^ r ih- '■Galuf or I;:v: yon--,,, ^:iny ''Galu':^' 
vTil".es ca-v^.e to ncornod cr.i fl^r.risod; a Galut Je^; seen in stereo- 

type:; ar: one vao actioc^ ir^ an:l n e'^ f-abn^-v^ 1 1 on , lac': ; elf --coaf idence 

js^T Livon- L^s • The n-^'v; 1 r a 1 i hns found i.V. dif -Lcult to under- 
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"1 \ r o ; u t: • n b r o p, i i ^ c 2 
:.t:ri:\:\ thfj ::iippv-);]ed s Iv :i. Ly ol :.;;iuy Jc:'.;j o: IXiropo \ \\o •.:r.:rc c::ocut:cd 
by tr.c TIairin. Tac litcraLuro .ind lore o.f. cwatcsvpocary Icjrc.cil ;;lorifies 
the creatri.on, afte^ coauurios of r.ub ju^^ar.ioa, of Jev;irih sell- .U:f case 
organizaLions, culninatin^ in Hasho.r.er, llaganah, and the presout Israel 
Dafease Forces, The history the Israeli lives by today stresses active 
resistance to oppression, as exemplified by the uprising of the 
Maccabees, the defense at Masada, and the struggle for independence of 
the past several decades. In the economic sphere, there occurred an 
assertive adoption and innovation of new techniques and new social 
structures, such as the noshav and the kibbutz. New trade union forms 
and innovative social security policies we?'o evolved. Creative, dif- 
ferent, non-coaf orrriLstic v^ays of achievement h.ave becor.e tiie er.oected 
and the norn. 

The 5;ci: iilcirti acu^^hl: Lo K::cor::e ^>el f -':LU;:'>C):r ci^,'r: c.nrl i Lid;i")-.Kiden 1: of 
Lhc: '/:)od yxcic::-^ of oIiherG, Subncirv:' eaco \;a3 frowned on, ar-j th^ir 
chLldrGn ar^d yoMth v-ero vaco'ir "i;;ed to inrlopeadeace > c;V '^a fro:^ the parents 
(*:i::-a3t:ad^, l')67). ''^--^ ' doal ^-as the active*, alert, rad au tonon^c^is 

c'llld. The parents did noL: intend to create rebels, but tb.ey did vel- 
cor.e r, i[:;a3 o" i p.depeadence and self -assert ion in their children, Feelin"^ 
th.at they the:-selves v/ere still products of the Giilut, they v/ere more 
or less tolerant of directions the children set, even if they could not 
always follow or understand. 

In recounting the synbols nen live by, the concept of the "Sabra" 
or young Israeli, born not in the Galut but in Israel, serves as a use-' 
ful exar::ple. This native-born Israeli is considered to have the sa^ne 



])ri.cl:ly outside, noTt: i\\;ccl i.a:;.Ldc. R<i:;cirdlc:3s oT the corioctness 

of :he analo;';y, it dees serve to illustrate the concept b.eld by parents 
and the self -concept of the CLiilcrcn. Tsrr:oli yoiin,[;sters are not 
especially confornp.ist and their parents seen to enjoy tliis quality in 
the^i, feelinj, it to be the best equipaent they can ;:ive to the next 
generation. The concern for the autonomo^us child, especially prominent 
in the kibbutz, has perneated contemporary Israeli culture (Tsur, 1972) 

It is sugs^sted that the results of the dilemma e:q)eriment in 
Israel can be understood against this background. Parents do not want 
their children to be ^'plastic" or '^soap,'' to i^r:^ a current Hebrew 
phrase, and children are not intimidated v/hen told their parents v;ill 
l-^ic./ v/hat they arc doin^. Or. th contrary, v/e suspect they believe 
M:cLr parea-:::: I'i.kc them to be indepFindent: . Evidence in siinport of 

general l".-iti on ccr:e:^ froM a crons-caltural study currently bein^ 
r.orLV.ucted by tho a-.-.th.ors on children':, par cept ions of the ro'les oi; thei 
::ocia'] L:^ia^^ a ;aats. I'^^a:^!:! paroatn are described as ciic.o\:xa[;,i:\'; 
autonomy m.ore Llian t'aeir ccvaiterpar ts from the other cultures studied, 
-./hich include the U.S.A.^ Great Britain, and Switzerland. 

Another possible interpretation of our results is that Israeli 
children, bein^ told parents will know, adept a posture of self- 
assertive, even aggressive, def ensiveness , A term current in Israel 
is that of ^'davkah," vrhich connotes a kind of negativism. A person 
when pushed night do just the opposite ''just because/' This interpre- 
tation reflects non-conf ormism toward parents, while our first ex- 
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1) 1 :::v:it: i.oa :*;::pl. *c'r; no:i-coaf^ori:\ ! ;.ia cnc^-.ura, by '^crrciil:.:: , Tiu'Sc* iiLCei:- 
pre'ciLifias afr-^cU rioL no L'.uLu:illy o::clus:Lve , 

In ariothGr pari: oT olit researchj Israeli { oachcrr* ware acked to 
fill out the dilcu:r:ia itoins as they v/culd like tkoir nupils to answer. 
Their responses -./ere peer-oriented, little dif;:erer[t from the children's 
o'./n ansv;ers. In contrast, Soviet teachers had {mdorsed the conventional 
moral alternatives. When Israeli children v/ere also asked to state how 
they felt their teachers would like them to answer, they selected more 
adult-oriented alternatives. Thus teachers* eOTectations were actually 
nore peer-oriented than children perceived then to be. This raay re- 
flect the ambivalence of adults as vzell as of children about the role 
of independence in the ycun;; --^ independence even from the adults who 
fo::'. ter this or ier:tatioa. 

rron this pr^' at of vier^ l o^h So^'iet cmd Tsrp^;;l t ckLldreri are 
:;e:':^. to be the. products of r,oeialiL^ation nres^ure^, Tlie Soviet child 
jL-"vn3 CO confor m : o r^jrali :;tic valuer, but the I:;raeli child, in no 
ler.n de:;rce, al:;o lenrnG to c:oaforn, parado::icaI iy , ia the direction of 
noa-conf orr?.ity to authority. Peter Kelvin, in a perceptive discussion 
rs": 30ciali:::ation and conf ori-nity, speaks directly to this phenonenoa: 
'■'^Vie parado:: is this: sociali:nation , in the broadest sense, consists 
c;: learning the norms of one^s society and coming to conform to them; 
however, one of these norms and a very fundamental one, is the norm o£ 
non-confoml tv'^ (1971, P. 217). 
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Br onfcnbrciiaer (1970b), in cop.t:-.::;3t i.;:;; Sovi.ot c-.:'.! Arnitr ican pnr oaclicts 
t:o Ui)br r3u,7,[,e3 uocl that "lIic Rus5.ii.a:u. luivc; '.cir^ t.oo Iwr ia .sub- 
jev-t:"] P.;^ the child and his pec■^r croup to conlormity to a siii'^^lo set of 
values imposed by the adult society'^ (P, ICo). Th.o ro:;ults for Israel 
reflect no less involvement of parents in the child' r world, but an In- 
volvement v/hich reflects peer-oriented values, stresoing autonomy from 
the pressure of adults* 

la summary, in their response to social pressure, Israeli and 
So^/iet children appear to differ in a manner that reflects the dis- 
tinctive fundamental values of each society. In the case of Israel, 
childhood is thought of as a time of mischief and adventure v/hich pre- 
pares the youn;;; person for a'l adult role emphasi::inc; s elf -conf iden::e 

ir.dcpeader.ce ; 'v/hereas, in the Soviet Union, childhood is a tine for 
1 ' ^ : • r rt i. n the d i c\ c L p 1 i a e a n d o ' ; e d i o n c e r e q u i r e d h y c c r.ir a i a L g t 1 d e o 1 c j • 
(■\"r rerultG :? rv' ca--^' Lb-u:^ '\\ r;i';iv: rj.ciint r.-i^n^-.^rc. Ijoth r,oc.\rit}(:'^ are 
d r :.■''.( la;!, iti their ch.*.idro^■: ch..-rac!:^ri:;(:ic3 tb::i: oacb values nosL. 

Turn-.:i;; a-^rtl: to cv-' by;'- ' e:^ ": \:.he efEcef-G fv" collvi^ctive up- 
b ." •.''<,] I a'; , •. ; e i lu i i r s t L ; c: a u i: e o f a a e a t i v a c o ac 1 u s i o a , Th e ex- 
•-) ' • c t a t i a a t b: a t c b. i 1 d r e n r a 1 s e d on t a e 1 i b b u t: z ^. ; ou 1 d e : :b ib it a pattern 
of response s'milar to that observed in productG of Soviet i^-roup up- 
b::ia^:^ing is clearly unsupported. In their reaction to jjocial pressure, 
l:ibbut2 children v/ere far more similar to their compatriots raised in 
conventional families than to Pvussian youngsters, v;hether attending 
boarding schools or day schools. Yet, the contrast between familial 
and collective upbringing shoved som.e continuity across the two 
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sc>cvot:iGs, especiiilly for v;irl3. Trio tcncioncy cihsorvoc-. in the U.S.S.ll. 
for collGc{:i.v2ly rcilr^ed cb.ilclrcn to conforni norc to convoatioaal values 
T;as also evidenced in the Israeli kiblvatz^ for fenalec; oal} . In 

both countries, the tendency to give norc i.ioral responses undei- threat 
of social eicposure v/as greater for children raised in collective settings 
than for those brought up at horrxe, but, this trend v;as stronger for 
girls th;.n for boys. Looking at these same findings fron the view point 
of sex differerxes, in both societies the tendency for girls to exceed 
boys in conformity v;as found only among children raised in collective 
settings and, in these settings, tended to increase under threat of 
social exposure. 

Froa one persoec ti^/e, the foregoing findings lend support co our 
;:;cr.oral liypothcsis that the effects of social pressure will be greater 
for children b r c u gh t up p 7: i ni .n r i 1 y i n a s 1 n ; la social L a t i o n 0 t i n g , i n 
::hir. case a collective, than for children raised in \:\.o coate,:t:; :;irnul- 
t -.neoi.isly ; i.e,, fanily and r>c>iOol. For vhat our results tell us i.:^ 
t:;:at cultural dii ferciic a:. , m::: cliff eroncos , aau effect:: of Lhreatened 
social exposure i;ere all greater for children raised la collective 
settings than for youngsters brought up at hor.e, But these sarr.e results, 
Icc'ted at another uay, indicate that the effects of fp.aily vs. collec- 
tive upbringing vary by culture and sex of child; specifically, the 
impact of the setting contrast was mire powerful in the Soviet Union 
than in Israel and greater for girls than for boys. I/hy should this be 
the case? 
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Address lag fi.rct Lho quail lylti^; factor of ciill:\.iro, V-o/Ja ])y 
auM'.ic; tihat the Trrcaeli kiblniLz nnd t.he Soviet board] n;^ sciiool, \.'hile 
botii involvlnf.'; the children's collective i.^ t.hf prir.iarv sottlri;;; of up- 
bringing, differ significantly in the exteiil to v/hic!i the family also 
plays a s ic;;n L f leant role. Thus children in Russian bor.rding schools 
visit their parents, or vice versa, only on'^ie a fortni^^ht, v;hereas in 
the kibbutz, youngsters see their families for extended periods every 
day and engage in extensive interactions with them. The effect of all 
this contact is reflected in patterns of parent-child interaction. In 
a companion study (Devereux, et al . , 1974), the subjects of the present 
resE^arch v/ere asked to describe the frequency of various parent behaviors 
in tlie r:pheres of both affection and discipline. C^it of tv/elve vari- 
ables, ol.';^ht sno'.-;ed no difference for fanilics of kibbut"- vs. city- 
-^•or^ed ch il^-rca. Both ;;roup.'> r-p'J t'hoir parents as eciuclly si^npor i.ve, 
" 1 t:*iou;";a cj ':v :^ar:!nio3 ::z^rr' ]y' ^'cc'\~.'cd c.z o:'orclrjl r^^r ;^;iv^-uter c 1 1 s u i.pl Ine . 

In v^vy.iy it is clear thnt, in to^rns faruly i nvoiv.-?:T;:^•:: t , the 
Ir^:'^ -1 i V.i'ijw':.^ a ^..vo (:::a^v.)]e o:: coll-'^ctlve \:p!>ri."::: L t\\.\v\ ih:: 

.Sc'viet boardi.a:^ school. Under these circumstances, it is not .surpr isln':.^ 
tha" the iapacL of fa.Tilly vs. collective upbringin,-^ on children' b re- 
actions to social pressure v-'as f;reater in the Soviet tp.an in the Israeli 
sample. 

The tendency for mode of upbringing (family vs. collective) to 
have a greater impact on girls than on boys does not invite as ready 
or reliable an explanation. To be sure, there is evidence from experi- 
nents on social compliance (Asch, 1956; Kilham & >!ann, 1973; Sheridan 
& King, 1972) that female subjects are more likely to conform than 
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i\^l:^3, nn 1 ]\vo■iir:\^)^•:^l\'^^^r (1.^}'''.^'.') u':]\nr:) (Mi.:;c;- '] , 1070) Imvc clocu- 

r/v'TitocI d [ r f ercMicon in :?cv • :i I i ::^! i on p r ;k' r i c- r- n l ov/irc! \):r::\ :',ivls con- 

sis :eat: with tho cU'velap::;^^:: o;' fioclMl .vp-riclcricv in tlu.^ feruilo. 

For cx.nnple, in our enrl ler :;tudy Ol kibbul child rearing, patterns 
(Devereux, at, ril. , 1974) it was shovm that I'.ibbutTi boys v;ere exposed 
to the influences of both father and mother somewhat more than kibbutz 
girls; hence, for boys, the kibbutz socialization setting may be iaore 
pluralistic. But in the absence of direct evidence relatias child 
rearing antecedents to response in the dilermas experiment, any con- 
clusion must renain purely speculative. 

In conclusion, our attecnpt to examine experiraentally the effects 
of r.ociaI pressuro on chil^'Iren from two societios, Israel and the U,S,S.Pw, 
\;i.th v/idely contr.i^::! i;- r;y::;t0':n3 of child roaring both betv/een and within 
taG: two culL'i/c^;, ;:;-iorf: to r--vor:il of orir or:' ^;in:^l hypothos^o, 

Ini" ali:;o ::^^a^ ra t cd :r'w c>:^^s. In the flrr^t cnto;-ory, iihct nar'-jdly 
;;rc*ater c.on.^.or ::\ixiy of Sc)\'-^"o" vGua;;5i tL^rs Is cons I. stent with tb.e y.;.?aeral 
pr op^).si t i. on that: th:^ 1 r.*ss nli-ralistic th^e poiitlcv-il structure or a 
society, the r.oro li.kely :ire its children to subscribe to conventional 
r:-.oral values. An unexpected finding of si.^dlarity of raaction to pressure 
frcm peers vs. adults On the part oF Israeli youn;.;3ters led to the 
forrrulation of a new hypothesis that discrepancy between norms for be- 
riavior held by children and adults is likely to be smallest in those 
societies which are characterized by an overriding national concern in- 
volving all segments of the population. A comparison in both countries 
of children reared in family vs. collective settings yielded results 
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;:--:i-'rnlly c Oi'in 1 n teat: \Mt:h our Ch-.-i:; thaf yoniV'stior^:; b-::-)u;;lu: \it) nri- 
t.-irily in- n s Ln-le coc inll v ^ 1 oa r^o!:l:l[r; r-ro r orc! nu ;ccin t lb i.c to nocial 
prosniiroG than cIiLlcIron rear^-^d i : i::Tilt:L[)l^- ronlcxr's ^M thia nud ouI:Gxd2 
fac fanuly, Tlio fact: that the it^.pact of r o"! i oc t t v :^ vs. Inm.Lly influence 
was greater in Russian than ia Israeli socic'ty was traced to the re- 
latively greater involvanient of pareats in the lives of kibbut:^ children 
as compared with Soviet boarding school pupils. Probably in part for 
this same reason, kibbutz children, contrary to the stated hypotheses, 
did not exhibit a pattern of response simij.ar to that found previously 
for products of Soviet collective upbrin<^ia^q;. "^.ather, they behaved 
like their hor.e-roarcd Israeli conipatrioiis in showin,^ a unir[ue reaction 
to social prassuro; unlike children fro:n every other nation in v/hich 
X\\:* ^ .:.lerrr:\ao o::p er irr^.ent lias bor?n carried out to date', they gave their 
r.o'^t r.-oral rc^^poases uad^r th?' bari^ cc^^] ? i on, v/h^^^n n-^ithar their 
■■-r 'a::s nor ::'^:'Lr ^Jj:::[^k: \:^-:''-\ i'tu;-; cv^ t:l!:r:'.r a'-^:;>::3. This r^nult is 

:^ :'n'rotc<l as rc^f 1 t i :r- th-? c:".n]i:\:; { n plac jc! In J :i rarely r.oc}-:ity and 
s C'C . 'I 1 :. :: 1 " L o:i ci "..a-j. i .-^r:-^ o': ..vjral ;:.'A'^^>:'K'.\y and ^ ad^Tend:^aco 

:c^-Loa on th-^^ part c cliildren and yovith, an orieatation that contrasts 

a.rat Lcally \;ith the values and neth.ods of upbr ia:-;iaL; in the U.S.S^R. 
T , : s both s o c i e t i o s o - e r r:e as s u c c -.^ h s f u 1 1 y i n c u 1 c a t i. a ' in t h e i r ch i 1 dr a n 
tk-j distinctive qualities that each hi^^hly prize. 
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th'- a::perir.eat3 ia their respective lands: Hungary, T;r. Sandor Rouilosi, 
T.:aarkap-o Fdiskola; Czechoslovakia aad Mast Germany, Dr, Tran^: Banhegyi, 
Tar.^itM.t:,'. of dr^ycholo.-y , Bratislava aad University of Cologne; Poland, 
Dr, ^dda Ileszaercwa, Universytet V.'arszawski; Japan, Dr. Kazuo Aoi, Tokyo 
University; Canada, Dr. Janes Jenkr, University of Alberta, Professor 
Geoffrey Mason, University of Victoria; Holland, Dr. Jfeindert Slagter, 
der Ri -jksuniversiteit te Groningen; Scotland, Halla Beloff, University 
of ddinburgh; Switzerland, Dr. Kurt Luscher, University of Bern. 
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o'lior exception lia'j coiwe to our a L teat ion , la five replica- 
titans of the dilcnunas exper I ^r^at v/itn riaiu'icHan .samples, one cnrrLed 
ou': by Geoffrey Mason in Victoria, Rritisli Colurabia, also produced 
lov;est scores under the base condition^ Since v/e are not families v;ith 
th3 cultural background of the children, we are not in a position to 
offer any interpretation comparable to that given for the Isra€:li case. 
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TA-;L1- .1 

Avora;v'- iV-'3',ion-3e to Soc-'::'' }-'ro;.;.-;vire 
U.vlor the Three Ey.p2rir;.en;.c:i Cc p.dit, i oat; 
(lliC'.h score iP.dicatGS adherence Co convantioaal !:;r-.-:-;l .stau.dnrds . ) 



Israel 
Faaily 

Girls 

Boys 

Both sexes 
Collectiva 
Girls 
V.oyr. 



Base 



2.54 
3.00 
2.77 

2.53 
1.G3 



Adult 



1.04 
1.39 
1.22 

2.75 
0.P.5 



Peer 



0.44 
0.60 
0.52 

1.65 
-0.''^1 
0, G?. 



Total Score 
(?fear.) 



1.34 
1.66 
1.50 

2.33 

0 . 7 

1. jC. 



ij nyr, 

Loth Ge::e:; 
Collec tive 
GirlG 
Boys 

Both sexes 



11.25 
11.31 

15.11 
12.54 
13.32 



IZ.iii 
12.03 

X 2 . /; 0 

17.02 
14.21 
15.62 



13.26 
11.33 
12.32 

16. SO 
13.13 
15.04 



12.G4 
11.57 
12.20 

16.34 
13.31 
14.83 
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Moral Valuer (Totial Scoro) by 0'ltL\-r(^ -nd a ;\:l.l:.;n3 

(A hi:^her score ladlc-ilnr, lii f-her confox nri.ty , ) 

I 11 III 



Israel U.S.S.R. ' Israel 

plus 



Family 1.50 ; 12. ?0 

Collective 1.56 ; 14.83 

Faaily plus Collc^ctive (Meaa) ' 1.53 13.52 



Fa.:: 'Ay niaus Collccuivo 



-O.G6n.s. -2.63^-' 



7.53 



IV 



Israel 
minus 

U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 

(I'fean) 

6.85 
8.20 



-l3.27->-* 
-11,99**^ 



e t \: e e p c ;.i 1 1: u r o :^ 
L 1 '■' vr' , col 1 o. V. l ; v c <!; I: i: i n 
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TABLE 3 

Mer Differences in Adult Minus Peer Confornity 

Score by Culture and Upbringing Setting 

I II 111 IV 

Israel U.S . S .Pv. Israel Israel 

plus minus 

U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
(Mean) 



a 



Family 0.70n.s. 0.1/n.s. 0.43n.s. 0t53n.8. 

Collective l.lSn.s. 0.58n.s. O.SSn.s. 0.60n.s. 

Family plus Collective | 0.94n.s. 0.37n.s. 0.65n.s. 0.57n.s 
(Mean) ' 

Family minus Collective ; -0.48n.s. ^0.41n.s. -0.45n.s.^ 0.07n.s.^ 

^Colucaa effect: difference between cultures 

^Row effect: family vs. collective setting 
c 

Intoractiori effect: culture titties Gettin;^ 
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AO 




4 






Mean Differences in Exjerimental Minus 


Base Confornit> 




S^ore by Culture and 


Upbi^inging 


Setting 




I 


11 


III 


IV 


Israel 


U.S.S.R. 


Israel » 
plus . 

U.S.S*R. 
(Mean) 


Israel 
minus 
U S S-R 


Facaily . -1.90* 


O.eOn.s. 


-0.65n-s. 




Collective -1.05n.s. 


1.51* 


0.23n.s. 


-2.56* 


Family plus Collective -1.48* 1 
(Mean) j 


1.06* * 


-0.21n.s. \ 

1 


-2.54*** 


Family minus Collective -O.SSn.s. 


-0.91n.s. 


-0.88*^ \ 


0.06a.s. 



Colunn effect: difference bet^;een cultures 

^Row effect: family vs. collective setting 
c 

Interaction effect: culture tinss setting 
-'^p^ .05. 
-•"Vp^ .01. 
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Dilcnmas Experiment: 


Means for 


Experimc 


ntal 






Conditions in Various Cultures 








1 


11 


TTT 


IV 


V 




Total Score 


Base 




Peer 


A-P 


. . 

U.S.S.R. 












Boarding 


14.83 


13 82 


IS 69 


15.04 


0.58 


Day 


12.20 


11.81 


12 49 


12.32 


0.17 


Hungary 


14 06 


13 ?R 


is 17 


13.74 


1.43 


Czechoslovakia 






XU. Jo 


7.64 


2.74* 


Poland 


6 14 


6 94 


7 60 


3.90 


3.70** 


Japcn 


3 76 


3 77 


L 69 


2.90 


1.72* 


b 

Canada 




^ • 


A 97 


0.91 


3.36** 


V.nst Gernaay 


2.83 


1 79 




2.26 


2.17* 


U.S.A. 


2.22 


2.43 


2.96 


1.27 


1.69* 


Icrael 












Kibbutz 


1.56 


2.26 


1.30 


0.62 


1.18 


City 


1.50 


2.77 


1.22 


0.52 


0.70 


Holland 


1.18 


1.27 


2.10 


0.16 


1.94 


Scoiiland 


0.40 


1.31 


1.77 


-1.39 


3.66** 


Sv;itzerland 


-2.09 


-1.59 


-0.76 


-3.91 


3.15** 



^ased on two experiments. 
^Based on five e:cperiments. 
*p< .05. 
**p^ .01. 
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The Socialization of Moral Judgement and Behavior 

in Cross-Cultural Perspective 
James Garbarino Urie Bronf enbrenner 

Department of Human Development and Family Studies 

Cornell University 

I. INTRODUCTION 

II. A MODEL OF MORAL SOCIALIZATION 

III. CULTURAL FACTORS INFLUENCING MORAL SOCIALIZATION 

IV. HISTORICAL INSTANCES OF THE MORAL SOCIALIZATION MODEL 

V. AN EMPIRICAL ILLUSTRATION 



'3 



The Social A.:cGti Oil ol uovral Judy;.a:il: nnd ;.c':::vio^ 

ia C'l-OGii-Cullural Perspective ! 
/ Jaraas Garbarino Uric; Kronfcin'-^ronncvr : 

i Dr.partGen^ o/l Huraan Develop aaat s.ad Faaily S'cudicsi t 

,^ . Cornell Uaivcrsity • 

i\ • i 

I ' - 

? : I. niTRODUCTICH 



7 i 1 II. A 1-3DDSL OF M02AI. SOCIALIZAIION 



'il 

Si 

i 



III. aXLTORAL FACtCBS IKFLUE3CIRG HOTw&L SOCIALIZ.A.TION 



,r.i • W. ECSTOaiCAL IK3TANCES OF THE MORiiL SOCIALIZASIOJ^ IBDEL? 

]! • ■ ■ ■ ■ i. 



1^ 



'i 1 V. m ErIPIRICAL ILLOSTSATION 
i 



I 



I 

I. Introduction » 



f 

Cultural variations in moral jucl^meat and behavior 
thav*- posed a knotty theoretical problem for the student of • 

Ihiazsaa developraent. Cross-cultural studies of morality have | 

I 

icojrrionly remarked on the coaaplexity and diversity of values ; 
to he foiaad across time and space (Bohertson, 19^T; Sidgvick> 
19609 Fergusoii, 19^8) * coiomffiatator has beea led to con-^ 

elude that 

There is scarcely one norm or standard of good 
conduct that» in another time and place » does 
not serve to mark had conduct* 
(Melden, 196T> P- T) 

Icns possible exception to this conclusion is the universal- t 

' i 

;ity of the incest tahoo (Kurdock> 19^9) » although even here -: 

* i 

*ve find variation in the scope and applicability of the ; 

noral prohibition. In general ^ houever, it appears that the 

: • i 

■ I 

jsuostance of morality — i.e. the actual values and prin- \ 
ciples of ethic2LL conduct, or rules and of mores — is deeply 

lirfoedded in specific cultxiral patterns (Benedict, I93U). j 

1 . ' ' f 

: When, however, ve view cross-cultiiral differences in * 

i •' • I 

•the abstract principles of morality — e.g. jxistice — a i 

\ 

r:ore coherent pattern appears to emerge. Anthropologists ! 

^are quick to point to the structural function of V3lues end 
» ! 
the merits of a relativistic approach to morality. In this 

view the most sophisticated and most primitive cultures 

share common attention to basic hation needs. As a result 
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IvalucG are ct:ialy7.ed in terr.:; of their runctional v-rtlidiLy^ 

and in such terms o.ro seen to "be equi vaicnl; der>p.i Lo f^roas 

•differences in Gp£'cific content {Goodrr.vsi^ 196T). \ 
• ? 

j Son3 connentators have suggested an historical approach" 



•r I 



5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 



10 



i/ 
13 



17 



20 
21 
22 



to jsorality in vhich a pattern of evolutionary' devcvtoonsat • 

« 
1 

is o^jserred. Thir. pattern is seen as the davelcpaent of | 

i - j 

jevevr vider and more generalizable concerns with an ever ex- : 

" I 

panding range of social settings. The result of this | 

V*.:.: I 

developcsxst is thou^t to "be ever more abstract and coapre- i 

hensive moral principles and values (Myers, 1913) • This j 

historical developmeat is reflected in conteiaporary interest! 

iiu hierarchies and types in the study of morality » Modern j • 
» "... j 

1 theorists of a psycho-social bent have been predoninantly of 

i I 

jtvo orientations — the cognitive developmental stage ap- ; 

iproach and the non-hierarchical type approach, 

! The cognitivc'ily oriented '^stage'* theorists of Piageb 

i 1 

;(1932) and Kohlherg (1969) have added an inroortant dinension 

! . ' I 

I of coherence to the study of icoral developnent "but are not ■ 

I ! 

I readily araena^ole to the study of cultural variation given : 
» f 

{their esrphasis on essentially acultural invariant sequences," 

t \ 
I This logical prohlea is coapouaded by cross-cultural enoir-i 

I : 

i ical findings vhich are inconsistent xrith predictions hased 

; i 
jon the stage theory. Although close correspondence ^vith \ 

\ 

^Piaget's model has been observed in studies of children fros 
continental Europe (Lemer, IShj; Caruso, I9U3; Ponzo, 
195C>)> ^he further one r.oves avfay fror\ the Europeeii r.iinland 
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• V 



in cI5-stance and culture^ the noi-e f i-oquc?nt'Ly ar:> dc.parturen 
zVo^i or outright contradictions vdth tho Piagc^Lian r.-.oclel. 
Karrover (1935) reported cross-cultural clif fereMoeri in the 
ratt at vhich stages develop in children. Baehi (l95Y)> : 
•Dennis (19^3), Havighurst and Keugarten (1955) > Liu (1950), = 

i i 

•Kac Rae (1951*), Medinnus (l959)» Morris (l958) , and Durkin j 
i 5 

*(l9!59a, 1959b, lS59c) all provide evidence in some vay con- j 
I , i 

[tradicting Piaget's model of moral development as for the | 

i ! 

•cost Bart an invariant saturational sequence • Furthermore > • 

5 ' ' i 

'several investigators reported findings of social class dif-4 

•j i 

Iferences in the rate and pattern of moral development (e.g* | 
Harrover, 1935; Lerner, 1937; Aronfreed, 196l)* Kohlberg's 

Icognitively oriented model — in many ways an advanced con- ' 
ception when compared vith Piaget's — focuses on a similar 
essentially invariant sequence of stages, hut a sequence 
v;hich is "based on coMionalities of socialization experiences 
and cognitive development. It is vith this fom of the cog-? 

i 

nitive stage theory that ve shall he concerned. • 

• . t 
In contrast to the cognitively oriented stage theories,- 

i 

ve nay consider approaches employing a r.on-hierarchica3. ■ 
*'"t:r"?ology" (Bronfenbrenner , I962). Vfhile such approaches 
are amenable to the problem of cross-cultural variation, ' 
they have not been able to deal adequately with observed • 
roral hierarchies — both in developstental and cognitive 
terris. It is also the case that operational mechanisms re- 



lating sociocultural factors to individual socializabion 
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5 
O 

7 
S 
9 

10 



11 



12 



The purpo.tic of thla oiisuy is to al.Lf.r.r/i. to rt-ix/lve thc-ij'- 
it\cC';\sistcr.cies in th:; study of ciilturcil variaiiio";: in inoral 

» 

jud.r^.ont and behavior. In pursuit of thio resoLutlor. \:c • 

projose first a noisl of noral development vhich acconnio- ! 

j 

jdatcs both the "stag^" and "type" oriented approaches* | 

i I 
[Secondly^ ve advance, a nodel of socialization capable of 1 

1 ' I 

handling our view of moral development. The essay then re- ! 
lates our socialization and moral development models to a | 
cross-cultural perspective, using historical cases to illus-j 
trate the relation of large-scale social events and organ- 
ization to individual social and personality development — 
I particularly moral development. Finally, in order to pro- 

i 
s 

vide a preliminary empirical test of our hypothesis ve 1 
propose an operational mechanism at the socipcultural level? 

to account for cultural differences in moral judgtnent end t 

1 I 
j behavior. : 

i II. A Model of Moral Socialization 



i The inpetus to organize morality in terns of structural 

•schema has been a strong one. It is present in nearljr all \ 

; J 

' considerations of moral judgment and behavior, be they by 
-philosophers or psychologists. Vfe have pointed out that tvo 
• dajcr emphases in modern psychological approaches to moral 
developrasnt have been the "stage" and "type" analyses repre- 
sented by fCohlberg (1969) and Bronfenbrenner (l9o2), 
respectively. Kohlberg's thooiy postulates hierarchical 
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9 



10 
11 



clc:'/cl0jt0.oatrtl i\ Imi^o i; of r:oraI reason in--*; vhl.ch tiro ric-id tc, b: 

i.r.i;>:tr Icably tied to co^alLive dove.l c»v' ji*^> :« riv::rl:iti t in 

ordez" and genci-ated by the interpl:vy of naLur-ation zin<i ^v-'^^---. 

CTcil environmental experience, lohroer'; dofiTie^s i;ix i\tiif^^ij 

. in th2 developraent of norcLllty: * puni^ha^'nl; p^id obe-dience i 

I 1 

• orientation," "instrunental relativist orientation^" "inter 
{ 1 
i j 
i personal concordance or *good "boy-nice girl' orientation," 



i 



lav and order orientation," "social-contract legalistic • j 



I orientation,'' and "universal ethical principle. orientation.?' 
I (Kohlberg. 1972). 

i I 

I In contrast to Kohlberg's stage approach, Bronfenbrenner's 

I analysis (1962) describes five types of moral .iu Igaent and 1 

I 



2 i behavior* These types include: l) "Self-0^ iented" in vhich; 

; j 

3 ; the individual is motivated primarily by impulses of self- ^ 

i i 

- : £;ratification without regard for the desires or expacta- ' 

^ • ticns of others — except as objects of manipulation; = 

t 

- 2) "Authority-Oriented" in vhich the individual accents ; 
' . parental strictures a.nd values as ininutable and generalizes' 
^' ■ this orientation to include inoral standards iaposed by ! 
^ • other adults and authority figures; 3) "Peer-Oriented" in! 

vhich the individual is an adaptive confornist vho goes 

• i 

» 

' . along vith the peer group — irhich is largely autonomous of 

I 

^- " adult authority and ultimately of all social authority, and 
■ ' in vhich behavior is g\jdded by nonientary shifts in group 

opinion and interest; U) "Collective --Oriented" in xrhich the 

individual is corr^sitted to a sc**: of enduring group goals 
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vhich tai-vQ p'-ccedence over individual desires > oblifiations; • 
and interpersonal relationships; 5) "Objectively-Oriented" ■ 

: . i 

! in- vhicH the individual's values are functionally' autonomous 

:i.e. they have aiisen through social interaction but a^-e no' 

\ I 
: longer dependent, on a day to day "basis, upon social agents j 

I for their meanings and application — and in which the in- 
♦ 

I dividual responds to situations on the hasis of principles 
rather than oc the hasis of orientations tovard social 
agents » This social-psychological scheoe, hovever^ lacks a 
development al din^nsion. The process through vhich a persox. 
or a group arrives at one or another orientation is not 
specified and remains ijnclear. Kor is it clear whether one 
I type euerges froxa another, or whether there is a typical 
•sequence of types in developsent. 

This paper attempts a reconciliation of the tvo major 



17 



fnodels — the *'stage" and "type" approaches — through a for- 
• i 
^nulation which incorporates both developnental and social | 

» * : 

t 

i components. Thus, our view conplements the Kohlberg approach 



in that while his view etaphasizes the co-mon features of 



i 
t 
I 



; social envxrorments and institutions across and within cul- ] 
I' * 5 

tures, our view focuses on the differences. It represents 1 

I 

an attempt to place the earlier analysis by Bronfenhrenner » 

« 

in a nodel which includes a logical and developniental hier^l 
archy. In short , we propose a socialization laodel for moral 
dex'elopaent . Like the Piagatian-Kohlherg model » this form- 
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lation envisages a cericn of ^licrarchical stages but views 
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17 



13 



19 



iho hierarcfiy not as the pro:iU(-:'i. oT um J vc;rsally .iir-.Tuncnt r.otivn- 

"tional forces but r,n interaction betv^cn naturiri;- capacities 

and notivatioas of the child, on the one. hand, and particular 

■characteristics of his sociocult ural nijieu, on the; other. : 
i j 
1 In general, "ws envision thiee davelopasatal str-.^es, the 

• • ' i 

{order of which would he the same for all persons and cultures. 

i ■ . 

I A.t the "hottoa" is an essentially anoral pattern, in which 
soEis sort of prinary hedoaic orientation is the organising 
principle. This is clearly an ethic of self-interest, of 
pleas\ure-pala dichotondes, of nanipulation and instruEen- 
talities governed "by- no end other than self-satisfaction. 
In tenas of the two approaches considered above, this level 



; roughly corresponds to Kohlberg's Stage 0 and to 

i 1 

iBronfehbrenuer' s self-oi-iented t^T®- In conveational terms ^ 



such an- indivicual is "vun socialized;" he is in a sense out-* 



•side the hur.an coiLTiunity nornatively, behaviorally and ! 

jTDsychologically • This level nay be thought of as develop- '* 
r " I 

!nienta3.1y "nornal" only in the earliest period of infancy. ' 
» • 
}As ve shall see helowr, the first development of attachment 5 



;to social agents brings about a Level 2 fonn of coral be- I 

\ ■ '. . \ 

rhavior. For Level 1, "preaoral" behavior to occur in an i 

: ! 

'older child or adult is in principle pathological, both for! 



•the individual and his society. Below ve consider in- 



stances of such pathogenic conditions* [ 
The second level is constituted by patterns of morality 

havins^ as their dominant characteristic allegiatice and 
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:o:-J.cntn.tion to sor.c" syrilcn. of Jiocial r.^v'.riLj . Tiii.r. is; a 'ItM/ci 

I 

;?n -.-.•hich th:" individual'!; i'.or:i\ judf/'- -i^- h-ji,:::') or v.ra 
rr.iven direction hy soie individuali; or f.roupi; i.};at uro sali- 



I 



■eat for his affective and ;:oc-i?.l necJc Tf ve j.ro to i-hinl; ! 



('in terms of Kohlbe^-g's stages. Level 2 corrosponds rou^^hly i 
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20 
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to stages 1-5- In Bronfenorenner 's type analysis. Level 2 ! 
incl,udes the authority-orientation, peer-orientation, and 
collective orientation. 

Within Level 2 ve see the folloving relations anong 
the various types. First there may he one hierarchical, 
sequential "path" of moral development along vhich persons 
I proceed. In such a case it is appropriate to assess the 
relative position of inB.ivi duals in the hierarchy of 

"stages." In o^ir viev, this is vhat the developniental t 

i j 
! stag2 view presented and researched hy Kohlber^?; does In the* 

! context of, Vfestern society. Second, there nay he alterna- | 

1 j 

! tlve "paths" of noral developzient vrithin and across cultures. 
! i 
i For exanole there rr.ay he an individualistic and a collec- \ 
I " I 

I tiv::^ seouence vhich coexist in a single social order. A • 

i i 
i L>>i^d possibility is that there are nultiple orientations I 

! i 
\ possible vhich are not arrangad as a single hierarchy. Thus;, 

j I 

; an individual niay — for reasons of group or faizily idio- i 

• syncracy — develop a "siinple" authority, collective or peer 
) * I 

; t 

I 

oriented morality directly from Level 1. V/ithin the same : 
social system, other individuals may be developing a series 
of orientations i first authority, then collective, or first 
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; r.uLhoi-ity, then peer. la any cai^c, il L;h:)ulci h-j v.lrczv.cd i>:.r. l> 

in princip3,c> the co:abiT\aLionr, are ai; ruir.c:>-ou:i ct.r» \AiO liocial 
j oi-ci':r3 which can be ohservod cross-cultu*:'aliy or h^-pothe- ; 



t £iz-:cl to exist. For example, \7estern soc:feLu!i; na/ in i 



1 the Drocess oT evclving nevr foms vhich nay lead to rcu noral 
I socializatioa patterns. On the other hund^ the sociali- 1 
zation patterns ol* the "New China" nay give rise to new prot- 
gressions of noral orientation* Formats for Eoral develop- 
nsnt> in our view, are as malleable as overail' human 
development. 

Of particular importance cross -culturally is the dis- 
tribution of different kinds of moral patterns vithin a 

j 

1^ i society, as veil as the nodal type. This is the case because 
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i I 
i such a description may be thought of as providing an assess- 

! • ! - 

! nent of the salient structure and ideology of the social i 
: j 
■ • j 

I systom. By examining the paths of moral developuient ^rithin.* 

: ! 

i a particula.r culture, en index of the social svstea is ob- • 

* 

i tained. By further noting the relative frequency with vhich 

; : 

: ! 

\ Drirrary and secondary paths are "travelled" by a person vith- 
: in that culture — as a function of sex, socioecononiic status, 

1 ! 
i age, ethnic affiliation, etc. — ve nay obtain a relatively^ 

' coniplete picture of the culture's moral system and at the ; 

; * j 

» .... * 

: same time gain important insights into its overall strategy 

! , . : i 

t of socialization. • 

' The third level is a pattern which is "highest" bo^h - 

i05ically and developnan tally . At this level, values. 
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rc-ctin^ forces. Thu inciLvldual appl-.c; r;t:i.fidrird;; of c^>i;«cal 
; conduct in a priraarily inteiioctive faohloa, larf^o^y ^rtde- ' 
! pcrrieently of psychos-social fac^tori;. In Kr)hlb-':r^ Li-r;:-: * 

j i 

i thlc is the morality of principles, of contract arid con-. ! 

t i 

< ] 

science. In Bronfenbrenner*s tjT)e approach > this is the ! 

"objective-orientatioa." Tae critical question beconies .one! 

of determining the cultural conditions conducive to movement 

froa the first to the second and froni the second to the third 

levels* Each upward movecient » hovever, presents different 

psycho-social questions. That is, vhereas Level 2 fonas of! 

morality can he expected to develop in alnost everyone har-f 

ring massive disruption 'of socialization processes — - 1 

I - I 

: attainment of Level 3 morality is thought to occur onlv 

1 ' ^ I 

; unier a relatively restricted set of social conditions. I 

: Specifically, atta.innient of Level 3 morality requires a. i 

; setting in vhich an individual is provided opportunities, I 

• seciirity, and social support for the develcpuient of abstract 

i . 5 

; thinking and speculation as a product of partially co-oatinrr 

\ and overlapping social allegiances. That is, there nust be 
! j 

• relative freedocn and security to develop intellectually 1 

\ i 

resolution of a conflict in a setting in vhich there are ^ 

; conoetin^ social loyalties dissonant enough to prorsote a '* 

• * i 

\ nsasure of tension but not so uncompatible as to be over- * 
vhel-infc. Ve shall deal in core detail with these conditions 
r*'lo*.r. At this point, let it suffice to say that such a 
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co.if'lf.uraLion of social coridriiori;; dov-: i.ol oc-ci:;- in c;vi*ry 

cul ture, ei l.;.^.-r ?.t the f.ro-jp or itidi ^ ulunl iovel ;:.Ti:i hLT!c:' i; 

tiot ci "give;"." either of" aoc!.-.! syf-.tc-rari in f-;i:!ier.';.J. or of the • 

i 

coaditions of life for particalar parson:;. | 
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III. Cultural Factors Influeacins Moral Socicilizati 



on 



7 
S 

9^ 



10 



11 

17 

•3 



; } 

I Vfe turn next to a consideratioa of the cultural factors 
I . t 

• 

jaffecting socialization with an eye to assessing cultural 
I variations in moral dsvelopraent as defined "by the three- 
level moral hierarchy descrihed above. 

I Our model suggests the foUoying questions. Fnat are 
i 

ithe socialization contingencies involved in bringing about » 

i • : 

jdevelopaental rr.ovecent from Level 1 to Level 2? \That sociali- 

f i 

:zation factors deterndne which type or types of moral orienta- 
[ I 

'tioa occur within the second level? vrnat patterns of sociali- 

zn.tion lead to develoPTierit of Tievel 3? Dader what cond5.tion3, 
j I 
,xV any, does "regression'* froni a higher to a lower level \ 

i 

•occur? f 

I 

I In our view, developr^eatal noveaeat froa Level 1 to \ 

; Level 2 is based on and stimulated by attachment, the prinai;i.'- 
•socialization of the organiszi to "belong" to and with social 
,a.gent3- This is the process by which the individual organise 
becozies an acculturated person. Without this development of 
affective and cognitive orientation to other people^ the moti- 
vation to incorporate a sycten of norality defined and directed 
0/ social ap:entr> nay well not arise. This view Ic sunoorted 
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•ty research iricL? Ccvtin;^, th:it pattern:; " ' rit-LTac o i cr' rT.-.i re- 

. soon-ilvencii:^ CMrin;*; early .i*.M''.^ncy ^ro r:. .o': i ^.c-.l l-:* cnrily 

ob:*:-.ionce to ^idult prohibitions (ot?iyton> }f.'r/art iaVA Ai r»c:>,'orth , 

1971 )• f\rrtherr:?.ore , studies of lop ^-Lc^rn n ucr.ces ' 

of early social nei.;lect inaicate a pattern of p:iyc:h:)r)a.c,bolo4y 

i 

vhich nay te characterized as an'oral (Bovrlby^ 19^18). Ordin^ 

I J 
jarily this developtieat is directed toi/ard Lhe parents at the 



outset, but conies to te oriented toward other* social agents 



! 

i 

as a function of the patterns of social interaction vhich ol- 

j 

tain in early and middle childhood. This process of socialj 



"redirection" leads us to an ansver to our second question; 

■ • 

I vhat • deteraines t'a^ particular type of moral orientation. ^ 
{ 

i vithin Level 2? 



\ 



I 



After the task of priaary socialization has heen \ 
1- : ?.cconplishedj the child, in nost settin^rs, first devoloos an 
'i^ : *'aclult'' or "authority" oriented norality. It vould seen that 



j thL* patterns of child care surrounding the infant voiold dater- 
i \ " 

: nine whether sane other orientation arises. For OTanple 

\ Freud and Dann (1951) report a case ia vhich a ST^all group of 

; chiidrea de^'elcped a peer orientation in earliest childj^ood] 

i 1 

: as a result of being without the care of adults O'^ a ^-^^lOpU 
* and enduring hasis. These children, groving up in Ilazi con'- 
; centration ca^ps without permanent parents , apparently did : 
! not develop an "adult" orientation \rhile the peer arran^ejsertt 
persisted. It uas not i:jr>til a.fter the children were out into 
a settln£^ of stronp; adult presence ana Kifluence — as: a 



I 
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rt'':i.'Jbilitative rie:i:HU*e af ter !l lbera*:>i o-i i'ro'r^. Lh:* c:>';cc:T«lrcit i.c>:i 
f'i'.p:; — thai t\i?y In fact, clivl zo> 11 r.-y al:;r> n:; it:il.<:^ci LVia*. 
i oDvict child Cc.ve arranp;erAC:nts rcoult in very c:-.rly col- ^ 
*■ :loctive orientatior^ (Bronfea"l:)rer\ner , 19Y0), *bu ; l>\ii:i.t ; 

^ 'Upon and existing c oncurreatly -^rith stron;v n?:te:rnal attach-: 

i ■ \ 

i 1 

5 i The specific iiatixre of the child's moral orientation 1 

♦ I 

* * • I 
% . 'I 

7 ! within Level 2, however, can change. The adult orientation; 

i .... i 

S -is "first" in the sense that ia most cultural ^ settings — 

i [ 
9 I a result of the patterns of child care inplied hy the "uni- } 
\ ' 

10 jvsrsality" of the fainily (Murdock, 19^9) — attachment to 
I 

11 isD3cific adults is the initial form of social orientation- 



12 'This orientation is, hovrever, specific to the care^iving j 
■j f 

1^ laiults and it re/nains an opan quastLon vhecher the child's | 

i j 

' '. .-llcsiance \rill be generalized to a comprehensive adult 

i'i orientabion or to son^ oth^^r form. In settin^,3 in ^rhich the 

H laiults continue to exert donlnaat role In the social life j 

/* 'or the cl" ld> it nay be e::pected that the '^authority" orienta- 

i 

iZ bion vill endure and develop. This is developi^ner.t in the ; 
;f i^-inse that it represents a syster:iatic er-ctension of SLLlegiance 

I * ; 

2'. ifrcn the caregiving adults to ad^lLts in general, and froa : 

I 

adults in general to institutions and figures of authority in 
: / general. In such a progression, Kohlberg's description of ; 
. ■ successive stages nay prove useful to represent co.-.nitively • 

-jre sophisticated features of this e;-:psading allc-^iance to . 

authority ( Kohlbsr , 19o9)- 

O 
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o 



Jr. sftt.'n^ii in vrhich the niull. .; r•orcJ.'•^'■.^:c; t:uM r >nl.ori'/jL i vc- 

ctivo role> ])jc'^ro .y b'.- c'x^) ..ou-.d i.o **rij..i. the* v:icu'?:;>^*' 

ana ''peer orient2.tioa" arises. Ir i;c:LLin^v^ in \;hich aclvltz; 

"tra:!5fer" their authority to {groups oroaai.xed ^i^-ound socialLy- 
i ? 

sanctioaed values and goals, it nay be expected th-zxt the "col- 



lective" orientatioa vill doziinate. In each case> it should 

! I 

be notedi the nLotivatioual basis of the orientation is the i 

i 1- 

primary socialization i the iuvolveiaeat vith the h\irg.an connmanity 

r i 

founded on the strenjcth of the attachsaeat iu infancy. The j 
jcrucial events, then, center around the dirtution in vhich j 
that prinary attachment is txirned by the cultxirally detemined 

! • ' 

patterns of childhood socialization- ' | ^ 

: Develop'^.ent of the third level — orientation to prin- • 
ciple rather than to control by social agents — is predicated 
upon a social structure characterized by nultiple social agsats 
to vhO:-i the child is attached and \rho are "pulling" hin. in ' 
'ro re%\iat different directions. The consequences of intense ; 
contradictions have generally been thought to be pathological* 
BatOoon (1972), for exarple, has temed such a situation a \ 
/■double bind'* in vhich the individual is "danined if he does ' 
and daraied if he doesn't." In Bateson's visy such double ■ 
binds — if they are persistent characteristics of the individ- 
ual's environr.ent — lead to schizophrenia. In our vie;r, hov- 
ever, vhcn the contradictions are noderate, the consequences 
onhrjr^ce the developnent of noral judsnisnt. In such circxr.- 
•/.-^nces, the individual cannot rerely cotiforrr.. F'ith-r, ho 
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: .■\^^t cleciclCj i-ocorrjllo op?0-;i t Ion:; , and o /orcor*.:: con li arl i c- . 

1 .lions; in shorty rr.ake itidop.rnd-jnt ju:!-^-.!^- :at.5;. I'or ::i:'^h a 

rozjoliitioa to occur, the co:iriLcL nu::t ca5niLlvely find 

I 

Jarferrtively nangpieable . 'i'his requires thcio in cddlLiori to a 
-sitxiation of supporting but dif ferentiatod agentji in the ! 

5 j"neai" environnent of the fainily and peer group, the social I 

i ! 

6 ; structure itself must "be integrated. In other vords, it is j 

I 

7 linuortant that the conipeting social forces nevertheless in- 
' \ ^ 

2 Ivolve a common conditraent to the social and political order, 

9^ jsoiae stake in "the puhlic peace." Alnond and Verba (I963) | 
- - I - I 

16 ihave discussed such a setting of socio-political "diversity j 

i '1 

11 ♦vithin consensus" and the politically disintegrative .conse- | 

I - ! 

12 iquences of too much diversity and insufficient consensus. 1 
« t 

13 'These consequences, in Alr.ond and Verha's analysis, include* 

: i 

*i ;ac?-thy, aliena'tion and ahso^.utisa. i 
! *. s 

]j \Tnea the delicate balance of diversity and consensus is 

j.j ettriined the individual nay be expected to J^^velop an orienta- 
I i 

17 tioa to principles — to abstract values no longer tied to ! 
\'l .particular social agents — vhich he can then apply to con- * 

Crete situations. By contrast, for the person operating at ' 
2'j L'jvel 2, orientation to the social agent is paramount. The ; 
2*; YAnd of social structure capable of generating a Level 3 ! 
2t r.orality is a balance of competing forces. lieither laonlithic 

i 

'1: nor anoxzdc, it is best characterized as pluralistic. 
; By pluralistic xre nean a settin^r in vhich there are 

social assents c»nd entities vhich represent soriavh^.t different 



9 
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11 
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i y.p;'C:ts.tiono , s;i:ict.i o:i3 , and rc"k.'o.rc!r; /or- i-.ct ';) .•tj of th:.- 

i 

lh::t ir. larr.&ly rcjiilri-tecl by a set of "{.ro-.in:! ru].-::;" (c.-.f;. li 
'constitution) and cor-nion coTj-ni tncnt to inLo^.-rati/.^ i>rinc: i.p:ies 

* i 

or goals (such ?-5 a relisioua cLhic). A nono3.it njc nottin^J 

i ^ 

•in contrast, is one in vhich all social agents and entities 
) 

jare organized around an identity of goals or principles^ 
"Conversely, an anoaic setting is one in which thete is almo 
no integration; social agents aad entities are^ either absent' 
or represent a inultiplicity of: divergent forces haying no 
inoraative or institutional coherence. 



0 



I Pluralism vould apoly to various asnects of the sociali- 

! " r 

izetion process, hoth ^riLthin the family — e.g, tvo parents vs* 

i 

;on2, extended fanily ^s. nuclear — and to relations hetvreen 

1 i 
! I 

"the family and other fjocializing systems such, as pear £;roup, 
school neighhorhood, corrjTiUnity , vorld of uork, civic zini \ 
pDlit-lcal organizations, etc. Such pluralism ni?;ht be ex- : 

; i 

poctod to vary vithin cultures as a function of social , 
•class — i.e. ao socioeconouiic factors affected the opportun- 
itias for exposure to nultiple allegiances, to diverse cultural 
experiences, to education \rhich e>cpo3e3 one to different 
uoints of vie:r, etc. 



Evidence consistent vith this formulation co:r,es froni • 

I 

.several sources. First, Bronfenbrenner and his associates 
(l9ol-, 1970) have found that families in vhich the parents 
ri.-.ve sti'onsc but undif ferent icitci identities and fa:;;ily roles 
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tend to have children vho rate hie;hooL on such cVir.-^ni^^ ons aii' 

^ rer,pD:i5ibility , autono:r'y, indepondence o;* jud;,~oa'.^ i ntor- 

^ personal adjustment, etc. (as ir.eas ircd by teacher ratings). 
3 



Children frosi fanilies in which one peirent .dominates or in 



4 I 



hica neither parent exerts a strong influence ire characterr 



5 I 



6 1 



ized by relatively low ratings on the same dimensions. 



7 U 



Sinilarly, Bronfeabrenner (1970) found differences be- 
en Soviet adolescents exposed to a single socialization 



8 I 



setting (boarding school students) and those exposed to eixlL-| 
^ Itiple settings (day school students) in the degree to which I 

10 ^ ! 

|their noral judgaents oriented toward adult authority.' Tne j 



1" 
,1 



n i 



12 i 

1 



•students exoosed to the nonolithic social setting exoressed \ 

\ ' - ■ 

nore authority-oriented moral judgements than those exposed | 

\ \ 

jto the pluralistic setting. Thus, the noral judgm^^nts of the 
" students living at home vere not oriented toward a single . 
ifocu5 but instead forced to find a balance between competing; 

• f 

social agents and agencies — in ti;is case peers vs. adults.. 
; studies by Baunrind (l9oT; 19oTb; 1971) ?ro%-lde a second 

V 1 

t • 

'source of evidence for the pluralistic hypothesis. Ba^jL^irind' s 

*^ vorl-: has revealed a pattern among families with youn^ childz^'en 

vhich she designates as "Authoritative". This pattern stands 
» « 

.in contradiction to the "Permissive" on the one hand, and the 

« ^ * 

."Authoritarian" on the other. Each of these two latter types 
is characterized by the dominance of one participant in the 
^ ' chili-parent relationship. In the Pemissive case it is the 
child who is clorninant^ i/hercas in th.o /uthoritarlun ic is the 
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yarent. In the Autlior I tuolve case^ hovrc /c-'-^ there i a r-yclriro 
par-*rit and the child are in a state of t-f t.'ci.l.j ve tcf'r.Jon. Kro:r? 

; 
: 

our theoretical perspactivs, Eauiirind's Authori i.cir.lan c.nd : 

' : 

t 

Peri-issive patterns correspond to the r.onolithic and anoraic ■ 

orientations. Baumrind's finding that the Authoritative pat- 
I I 

tern is associated vith the highest levels of con!petence> re|- 
sponsibility and other developmentally important characterisj- 
jtics (assessed chservatioually and through teacher reports) | 
is consistent vith our hypothesized relation hetveen pluralism 

i ! ' 

and moral development. | 

I An additional, and soaiewhat indirect, so'-trce of support 
for the pluralistic nodel cones froai the theories of Hunt 



1^. 



(l9o5) and Fnite (1959; 19o3) and from the enpirical findings 

i 

of Kagan (l9Tl) v^nich suggest that an intrinsic '"incongruity 

n--chanissa" is the directing notivational factor in nuch of 

hur.^n developasnt. This incongruity nechanirin is held to 

thrive on "opbirval discrepancy." According to Kagaa, infor-:a- 
■ ■ 
tional inputs \rhich are either so undifferentiated as to be : 

'boring" or so highly differentiated as to "be "confusing and 

indistinguishable" do not activate the notivaticnal and ex-plor- 

ator?/ cosmitive processes associated irith the "incontrruit:/* 

r.echanism." The optinal input pattern is one vhich is noder- 

r.tely complex and differentiated, vrhrch can "be ratchoa vith an 

internal standard to assess its incongi-aiuv vith established 

r jV.er.a. D-^ta in support of this theoretical ovientatioa are 
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i=-po.-tocl l.y K-'-r.an (.1971). luiri'. 0-9^''^) f;-'-"^ '■^'■^ f^- to p;o- 

paje p, relation b:-Lv.-eer\ this nnconf.vuity n:;ch?ir'. i t^-A ,'-.ti:l t)ic ' 

I 

,cl'J.s^ conceptions of hu:r.ui ratior\alLuy provi di-d Tjy 

■ 

^ /a-ipootle, St. Thcmas Acquinaa, and Locke. He further . su^^,-^ ; 
i i 

VestJ a relationship "b^Ureen the incon^^riu ty nech'inlijr:; and i 
5 Wtioaality, on fhe one hand, and theories of political | 

' i I 

° 'pluralism, on the other. This implies that a pluralistic | 
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isetting corresponds to a state of "optinal discrepaacy"' and is 

i . ■ ■ \ 

jcognitively enhancing, unlike the non-stinulating. Taonolit&ici 
•setting and the confusing aaomic setting, Furthsrraore", given 

Ithe f\inctional relationship betveen cognitive dsvelopiisnt anii 

i ' ! • 

"social-moral development (e.g. Lee, 1971; Kbhlharg, 19o7l, it" " 

i ' i 

seems plaus5-.ble that the pluralistic setting v:ould result In" 

Ithe highest level of noral development- As Hunt suggests^ one 

can postulate th?-t huT.an rationality inb;;re3 *in the incon— ] 

I 

t 

£';ruity nechanism and that the develop^.^nt ol' such an inherent 

i 1 

rationality, particularly as represented in nioraIit;r, is j 

facilitated by pluraliotic settingis. ; 

I 
t 

i Turning to the question of regression fron higher to ' 
iover levels, a shift from Level 2 to Level 1 night be expected 
to occur uhen primary agents of socialization are resioved or"; 
cease to function so that there is no one vho offers the in- 
dividual either resistance or support. Regression fron Level 

i 

3 to Level 2 would be expected to occur coincidently vlth a 
collapse of the T>lurali3tic pattern — either through a dis- 
interrration of the socin!! co:j.-i t:\oat holii:^^ to;--^^::e- t'le 
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; the- i;ep:iraue eXcra^riLs 'Iv.Lo v, n:onoiil:iir r-utity. 

It s.hould bi; noLcd that, ia our ^ the .» luU v Idiia'i opex'aLirif; 

;. : :vt I.::vel 3 caii continue to riinctlDA dej^olUo the brc:akdo->;n of 

4 : the supporting conditions, ab least for a period of txi rie. I 
* • 

5 iThis affords a measure of stability to the* moral sociali-^sation 
i 

6 I syst em, a kind of positive cultural "lag." The critical 

•Doint to te made is that if thef s\ipporting pluralism deterior- 

I 

ates the lonf? term resvilt vill a reduction in Level 3 | 



/ 
3 
9 



11 



J throughotit the social systesi* A case in point is provided "by 

{ I 
I 3ettelhein*s description (l9^3) of the moral hreakd^wn of 



{ 

prisoners in concentration camps, and their adoption or their 



I . 



12 i jailers* attitudes, action, and attire. 

131 In sxm-mzxy y the acconplishment of primary socialization 

; i 

' - requires a setting in vhich sustained interaction between ; 

- :': child and pni^ent can establish the primary attach/nent necessary 

: i for socially orien'tented motivation. This initial motivation 

17 -Is; then expanded through social interaction vith others to \ 

* 

r 

\'i ' b?cc-e a coniprehensive orientation tovrard a specific social- 

; I 
I ? ?.:;ent — Level 2. This in turn can lead to a series of nulf 

21' tinle social allegiances vhich require the individual to ; 

} 

i\ \ d3velop an autonorr.ous set of principles as guides for action. 
21 If the pattern of multiple corrrpeting allegiances occurs, def 
2? velopnent of an "ohjective" orientation can result. Fain- \ ' ' 
tensnce of this Level 3 norality for the society as a whole 
d-3psr..'ls oa the degrree to vhich a condition of pluralism is 
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talned as opnosccl to cllb.er a rc>*io"l x i^h i. ^--tol-'fl :] l.-i^-] ri 
or :'.ao:aic-ch:iot ic con text, 

''able 1 provides a sch':?.T.ab Ic descri O'.J or^ oT a f-.o^i^iliz-a- 
tioa system capable of generating Level 3 r^oral divc:lopr.-i:?nt ; 

i 

as a c^eneral pbenoT.caoa. Tae Table shov3 the noral socialiia- 
tion outcomes and critical variables at each rtage of the j 
life cycle • Thus it describes the circumstances leading to; 



developaeat of Level 2 to Level 1 (during infancy and early 



Lchildhood) and the subsequent attainraent of Level 3 (in later 

! I 

childhood, adolescence and adulthood). Moreover, the Table ; 

I 

i indicates that pluralisa — inplying involvement in varied and 

I i 

I increasingly complex social interactions and settings — is' 
j critically important for social-noral development th rou runout 

i : 

i the develocneatal range, not just for cdvancin?: froT. Lc^vel 2 
' to Lcivel 3. ^ I 
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IV. Historical Instances of the Moral Socialization I'odel 



To illustrate the Trorrcings of the socialization nodel 



1 ; 



j described above, ve next turn our attention to several histor- 



\7 I 



Leal exanples at the cultural and social structural levels.! 

i 



; These examples are intended to illustrate the follovinfr ; 
. aspects of the nodel. • 
! 1. Socio-cultural breakdovm can result in nassive in3t2unG5s 
of behavior at Level 1 of our norality hierarchy, both through 
non-socialization of yoxxng children and throuch re£!;resoioa 
fvoHi Level 2 to Level 1. 
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11 
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of the indivicLual. Ihe c>rienLatif:)r towT>.rd.o Jiocial a^-ento ciin 



be both created and altered. { 
« I 
i3. Disrupting ths: institutional jjluralism of a social systea 



jvill result in an alteration of developmental seaU'='nc^s and ' 



f distributioa of individuals among the types vithin Level 2. 



?Such redirection of the society* s institutional life along [ 



.1 



0 L ^ 



jtotalitaxiaii lines can be accoaplished in a relatively short 
itine. Resistance to such redirection is strong in indiv»' dulls 

! ^ I . 

I and groups as a functicn of their conmitinent to alternative' 

i ^ . ! 

! social allegiances. j 
; t 

[Insert Table 1 here] . \ 



Historically, there have been circurnstances of social ' 
disr^apcion so e>:tre:r.e that the natural processes of sociali- 
r.'d.ion, the ''ties thab bind/' broke dovrn. Such a breaI-:do:m • 
occurred, for exar^.ple^ in the period of social upheaval and 
civil strife which filled the decade froai 1919-1929 in the 
ooviet Union. There appeared a large nu_":iber of unattacr^i 

i 

and uncared for children and adolescents. The children, re- 
ferred to as " bezT)ri2orniye' ^ (literally, ''without lcok'^->c ' 

( 

after") were abandoned ajid hor:2less victins of the socia'' ' 
chnos. Their n'lnbors — reaching, according to sorie esti-ztes, 
hish £5 r ing r.vlllion in 39?2 (Celf.er, 1963) — rc-fi-ctci 
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; i 

rclol-^-cents Is dcr-icribed bs' oae riiAiclenL of Ihe o-rrio:!^ thus:' 

/*t:ot only did the hoaeless children pre'jerit a pitiful r;pectaclo, 
j 

l^econe diseased and die, but they gradually becane a public 
I 

'nenac3> roandng the streets in g^ngs and conraitting every 

i 

crine and violent act" (Geiger, lySS, p. ^k). 

These vere children unattached to the adult huaaa coa- 
unity ^ physically as well as psychologically- Tney apparently 



IdeveloDed — over time — a fom of vicious peer orientation. 

i ' ! 

;Tha rehabilitative strategy and tactics developed to deal vith 

i 



20 



•the besDrizor^ive by the Soviet educator and psycholo^iist I 

I ■ w— . AW O j 

'. » 
.* I 

'M2.V:arenko (1955) reflects one of the fe;r consciously conceived 
t i 

'efforts to doal ^.''ith the task of prinar;:;^ socialization and : 

; i 

;1 !ir£;'^ scale redirection ot* an anti-Goci c^tal peer orientation. 
i:::;ka^-enl:o perc:.»ived the necessity of ei^tabl Lshing 2. pcycho- \ 
'logical coTnitnent to and c't-p^ndeace upon the social structure 
!o'" tr.:i bjarr:2n CQ-^-^ity first tbjrough the children's col- ■ 
Elective, then throup^.h the larger corr.unity, and finally through 

tocol inbef,ration of the individual into the overall social 
structure. Upon this foundation of social identification 
were to be based all the higher aspects of socialization — 
particularly noral judgrr.ent and behavior. In the specific 
historical circuMatances in \rhich J-^rikarenko vorked, the net 
rerult vas tfi:^ developr:ent of a vell-disciplir.ed and highly 
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vci'.ponsible f,roup of chlJ-dren and r.clo"! eLic:ontc; . In the lon^ * 

j li-ua^ Makaranko's stratc^iy l>ecar;.C! a siystc-ri of tiocialiv.abioM 

- ;and cduccitlon currently applied throa^^hcnit the IK'.J.S.K* to 
i : i 

produce children and adolescents irho ai'^ ^o hi.f;hl/ r>ocializcd 
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and integrated into the collective identity that their be- 
havior and attitudes are overdetenained by social authority 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1970). . • 

A second example, expanding cn the theme of disruption 
and socialL identity > is to be found in Israel. One of the 
more iiz5}ortant aspects of the Israeli experience has been tlie 
integration of Jews from diverse ethnic, racial, and geographic 
origins into the consaon culture of the new state of Israel* I . 

This process has achieved success, although there have been f 

I 

nany difficulties and, in some cases, the process of inte- \ 

i 

? 

gration has been a marginal one. The Jevrs of Morocco provide 



15 jan example of a difficult integration e>5)erience* VPnile j 

1 

jresident in their indigenous culture and locale, the Horocc^a 

,7 I ^ 

\f {Jews constituted a reasonably stable and responsible group. ! 

1. i . 1 

• ^ iVrnen they moved to Israel, either because of cosmitmsnt to j 



^•^ jzionist principles or as the result of political expulsion, \ 

n^. I . i 

: severe disruption occurred in many cases. The process of ? 

i i 
i translocation and the status difficulties which they exper- i 

2- lienced in Israel were accompanied by sone forms of moral ! 

:brea3vdown, such as .juvenile delinquency (Vfillaer, 1969). 

2*' '.Increased levels of juvenile delinquency and corimunity and 

personal disorganization appear to b.2 coruion consequence of 
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social dis:il.c:!abion and dlGrvipt.ion . 

A less extroMe bub noneLhelesti; fjcrr-ons hr^ii.]:do\;n of the 
ihmnaa ecology — with attendant prDb'lerr^ of .oocicl disor^-^an- 
iisation, a.lienation and impaired riDral iiocj slization • — may 

i I 

*;be obser^'ed in the growing estrangement of adults and chil- j 

' I 

idren froia eacb other in Western industrial fiocieties. A j 
revlev Bronfeabreaner (I962) indicated a decrease in all 
spheres of interaction betveen parents and children. Similar 
conclusions are drawn in a series of cross-cultttral studies 
(Devereux, Bronfenbrenner and Suci , 1962; Devereux, 
Brcnfenbrenner and Rodgers, 19^9; Bronfenbrenner, 1970). 
■Evidence points to a pattern in vhich the age segregated peer 



Igroup increasingly moves into the vacuun left by the re- 



^treating adults. A study by Condry find E]iT::an (in press) re-^ 
j » 
.vociled that at every age and grade level children today shovr 

greater dependency on peers than they did a decade ago. The 
i i 

*i;ac:e investigators have Tound, consif;ter.t with our ov.ti thesis 



i7 



:that susceptibility to peer group InfMur^p.ce is liLgher i?-nong ' 

; I 

• * 
I 

children from hon\es in which one or both parents ?.re absent 

j I 
frecuently. The absence of salient adults atjoears to lead to 

i ' "'I 

•.e:roater domination by peers and presuznably greater orientation 
'to the peer group as a source of moral direction — and is ! 

! 

associated with such anti-social behavdor as lying, teasing ; 
other children, "playing hookey," and ''doing something il- 
legal." Bronfenbrenner (l973) points to this pattern of peer 
orientation as the origin of ever increasing rates of juvenile 
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\;e nr-iy aloo cite reijearch c i Lrvl by '^*-onfori*i-jror'ni r (lyYj) 

decillrif, uith the rffccts of architectur . I and c:c)nir:»uaj.ty 

planning vhich isolates children fron diversity both in terms 

of the age and baclcground of social agents. In a co^iparison 

: of the "old to:m'* vs. the "nev toTO" West German investin-ators 
i *^ } 

; have found that children in the new "nodel" coisn.iinities - felt 



' I cut off from life and hostile to adults, whereas childrea in 

i > 

! the old cities had a nore integrated social identity and were 

9 ' \ 

^ jriore positive ahout adults. Clearly the new toims, vhich are 

t ' • ) 

J essentially "hsdrooa conaaunities," may he expected to disturb 

i , . . I 

; the condition of social pluralism posited as necessary for ■ 

i t 

* enhainced noral socialization.. j 
Vrhat appears to be operating here is a process by vhich 
social and personal identity form the foundation upon vhich 
r.oroJ- behavior is built. But our accouni. of the long term 
i^osiults of I:aI:arenko's inte{/;rr.tive progrrj?. of socialization 

i 

; su^ri-ests that the rclatioriship between identity and rnoralitv 
. xz not ?- simple one. If, as clearly seecns to be the case, too 
, lictle integration of the individual into the social col- ; 
' lectivity undemines the psycho-social foundation upon which 
; noral judgaent and behavior are based, T-rhat about the oonoslte 
' extreai?? Is there a point at which total social integration 
becoir^es as norally destructive to the individual as social ? 
disarray? 

Turning once again to history, we see Hitler's Cemany 
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• t:r> a Ccise in point. Tne airi of Nazi f'ic/'.tion vrr.ii to ii'l.i/',n 
' ir.r/t Itutional ancl pc^rGonal 1^ fv \r\lh r.:*rvir:e to the? ;;t:'.to. 
*• y'very aspect of the pu"blic aa-^ prival<: 1 H'o oV thr? people 

- vas to be inteccrated into a coriprehensive ldeolc^^;ical rtaster 
*Dlar.. The result vas vji aiaal^amation of moral orientation | 

i ■ I 

- i . I 

- iintc a single, overarching subniission to authority. In this 
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!vay the countervailing forces of Level 2 orienta^tions and 
Level 3 morality were effectively neutralized. It should 
be noted that this example reflects the role of a pliiralist 
settinc^ above and beyond its impact on the individual's 

I 

jinoral socialization. That is> a pluralist systen nust 



1 7 



igenerate higher order moral systems to allow the diversities 

} i 

jto coexist harconiously ' — assuming eleT::ients of the system ? 

jdo not seek to destroy the pluralist diversity. In the j 
c:-;r.3 of Nazi Cormany, the decorioratioa of norai jud^vr,ent 

thro'iL^hout the r.o^:iewy ha^ becor.e le,^cnclary, p.nd leaves an • 

[Irv^^:^ of a people ca.U3;ht in a Lotalitarian moral debacle; : 

:(ohirer, 1959)- \ 

• • i 

; Consideration of those vmo retained their moral identity ' 
Mn thenidstof terror and vho continued to assert thair i 

; I 

•ethical values through moral judgment and behavior will ! 

* i 

i 

return us to the major thesis of this discussion. Over and I 
lover, the accounts of "resisters" to Nazism — be they Jevs \ 
in the concentration caraps vho refused to allow themselves 
to be dehumanized and morally denuded (Bettelheim, I9U3) or 
clereJZrTnen who continued to judge and oppose (Bonhoeffer ,1953) 
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— reveal sorr? alternative or cc-npetlnr, ?.llc;;j.ancc- , £Jor-e 

iciontity not under the r.vray of iot;:.'l. i l.riri .'•nlcn.. liven 

in the case of the arny leaclo.rshjp v;hirh I.crpted to 

assassinate Hitler ve find a pattern of .'iltcrnativcf al- 

legijnce for it apcears such action vas ba:;cd on loyalty 

I 

to the Officer Corps and its tradition, and a desire to » 

j 

preserve it from destruction (Shirer, 1959). Social plural- 
isni safeguards matxire and independent moral judgmeat and 
behavior "by providing a pattern of countervailing social 
forces leading, to the establishment of Level 3 moral devel-- 
opment. Once again ve are brought back to our central 
theme: morally p.ature and independent ^judgjuent and behavior 



are facilitated hy a -pluralistic, as opposed to a mono- - 
libhic or anor^lc, socio-r'sycholojical hurr.an ecologc^ . 
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i V. An Empirical Illustration 

i 

i P'inally, ve undertake v. prelininary cn^irical test of 

! . _ 

j o'-u- hy'pothesis with data available fron a continuing pro- 
! f/rcin of cross-cultural research being conducced at Cornell 

i 

i University • 
> 

j First, ho^./ever, ve may re\deu' our basic concepts. Ey 
j pluralistic we mean a setting in vhich there are social 
i agents and entities which represent somewhat different 
. expectations, sanctions, and rewards for members of the 
• society. These differences generate inter-group and 
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intt!r~individu'j.l conflict that i.s 3ari;oly rof;ulate.i by a 

not 'V^'^^''-'-^ rules" vnd n ccv^r.on co.-^jn 1 ir,v:?at to inLc:f;ra- 

tivc principles and/or r.onlz. A nonolithlc r,ettiuc;^ on the 

other hand, one in vhich all social agents and entities : 

are organized around an identity of p,oals and principles. ' 

Conversely, an anomic setting is one in vhich there is al- | 

most no integration; social agents and entities are either | 

absent or represent a nultiplicity of divergent forces 

having no nomative or Institutional coherence. j 

In terms of our typology, the U.S.S.R, of the 1920 ; 

vas an anoaic setting, vhereas Germany imder the Nazis vas ' 

a monolithic setting. Identification of such historical 

examples is relatively easy. Systematic analysis of the ! 

1 

factors contributing to a pluralistic setting, on the other! 

■ hand, is ver^' difficult. On the political level, the task 

\ has en^^aged the efforts of political philosophers and 

■ ! 
soci?-l scientists, s:r\d ha-, proven to be an ext-renely \ 

• thorny problen (CarbarinOj 19o3). ^ j 

I 

B3cau5e of the systenatic interdependence of the socio- | 
; j 
; cultural stiacture and moral development, we vould expect ^ 

I 

; to find a strong relationship between indices of socio- j 

♦ I 
: political pluralism and a measure of moral pluralism, the i 

i extent to vhich there are competing allegiances to social \ 

i 

agents of moral question. Moral pluralism is viewed as the 
' condition out of which Level 3 arises. In other words, to 
the extent that, in a particular setting, moral pluralism 
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:irir.cii out oV i-^ocl o -pol ^ tical p I nr. . 1 1 r^::: , '.;c: iv^j cy.pccl. 
ZiCvz^on-^ In IhrJ. r;cl. tier-; to d-:.' v*t^iop Tr':v'?'[ ::.)rc'i]. judr/.'c-n t 
:aul lehavior. Our preliminary test of this f^enoral hy- 
pDthc:sis involve e conparison o? an ir.dcjx of socio- 
political pluralism and the results of an independent 
seriers of investigations of the nzcral judgpient of twelve- 
year old children in thirteen societies. 

The technique for assessing moral judgaent is the Moral 
Dilenma Test (Bronfenlaremier, 1970). Children are asked to 



11 
12 

13 



respond to a series of 30 hypothetical conflict situations 

such as the following: 

The Lost Test : You and your friends accidentally 
find a sheet of paper vhich the teacher must have 
lost. On this sheet are the questions and ansv^ers 
for a quiz that you are going to have tomorrow. 
SoTie of the kids suggest that you do not say any- 
thing to the teacher about it, so that all of you 
can got better narks. V/bat voulci you really do? 
Suppose your friends decide to go ahoad. V.'ould 
you go along vrlth then or refuse? 

F3rU3E TO GO ALOi;C VflTH m FRIEIiDo 



1 



absolutely certain fairly cert£i.in I guess so 
GO Id.0110 VriTH FRlEI^Oo 



I c;uess so 



fairly certain absolutely certain 



Other items in the iMoral Dileocia Test deal wi.th such 



situations as going to a movie recormended by friends but ; 

disapproved by parents, neglecting honevork to .loin friends i 

i 

standing guard while friends put a rubber snake in the 
teacher's desk, leaving a sick friend to go to a novie iriLth ' 
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t:i3 r.anp;, joining friend:; in pilfering: ^riul from tm 
orchard with a "no trespassing/' vearinp ctyles of 

clothincp approved *oy paers bub .lot by parents > )-unainf, avray 
after accidentally "breaking a windov vhi j.c pl?iy:.ncr ball, 
ietc. These itens vere developed through a series of inter-! 
I views and pretests in which parents, teachers, ^uid school 
j children vere asked to indicate the kinds of behaviors 



I about which adults and children disagreed. The items 
I chosen vere those which, in a factor analysis had the 

i 

i highest loadings on a general factor of adult-approved vs. 
i 

I adult-disapproved behavior , . and lowest loadings on factors 

i 

; specific to a particular situation. Each response was 
1 ' ■ 

■scored on a scale from -2.5 to +2.5, a negative .value 

ibaing assirrned to the b3havior urged by agc-rviates. Three 
equivalent forr.s of the instruruent are administered and 

|the nean of the three ir. used in this ar.alysis. Thus on 
the Moral DilCi-nr-a Test a child can obtain a score ranging 

.fro- --25 to +25 with 0 representing; equal division between 
behavior urged by peers and adults (Bronfenbrenner , I970). 

• Consequently, a high positive score indicates a high 

•orientation toward conformity to adult social authority 
whereas a large negative score indicates a high level of 
conformity and orientstion toward peers. A score close to 
zero indicates a kind of "moral pluralism'^ — i.e. adult 
and peer authority in competition. (We would not expect 
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' lii£;;h!ly "poex* orxcnted" ^icoro^, ^.iven thaL Uio cb. 11 area nvo ' 

all carolled in schcolCj o pr c- :icVj ! ---cer.L r,nd l.^^kr: th-: ; 

; tc3t in the school setting;.) \ 

1 

I Oar index of socio-political pluralism i^ iarzon f'rom a • 

\ 'I 

I cross-national analysis of socio-political indices con- j 
I ducted by Vincent (l97l)- Vincent perfomed a factor 
I analysis of 91 variables using the universe of 129 nation 
states as obserrations. The result vas some nineteen 
factors- The factor accounting for the largest proportion 
of the total variance — 21.1% — vas labeled "Under- 
developed." The second orthogonal factor, and the one in 
vhich ve aire interested, accounted for lh.9% of the total, 
variance and vas labeled "Democracy." For the purposes of \ 

i I 

; our analysis, hovever, ve shall terra this factor "plixral- ! 

! ♦ 

■ I 

> isn," an interprotation vhich seens juotified^by an in- I 

! i 

; r.poction of the vajriables vrhich correlate highly \rich • 
! this factor. Table 2 lists these variables. I 

! I 

i 

I [Insert T?.ble 2 here] | 

j Our hypothesis relating pluralisn to ir.oral judgment nay ^ 

: i 
! thus be tested by assessing the relationship betveen the i 

• t 

I I 

cTcore of a countrv on the Pluralisra Factor and the scores ! 

i .1 

! of its children on the Moral Dilenr.a Experiment described • 

' . i 

: above. A high positive score on the Pluralism Factor in- | 
! J 
dicates a high level of socio-political pluralisa; a high 

negative score indicates a lo:/ level of such pliuralism. 
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TAW.E: 2: VAUIA';f.KS }{IGHI.Y LOAD.-:!) O:! )^J.U:^AJ .TSM I'ACVOl 
(aTtcr vMric-iLt:, 1971, p. :>/0) 

Effective constitioaal lir.ii.taL lon3 
Current e^lcctoral system corr.pe t .^ivt; C.^>9) 
Current regime is repraseatatd ve (,86) 
Freedoni of grcup opposition (•So) 
Considerable horizontal power distribution (•S.S) 
Effective current legislature (.SS) 
Weak executive (.83) 

Police not politically significant (.80) 
Free speech (.78) 
Considerable interest group aggregation by legislature (.80) 
Linited interest articulation by institutional groups (-71) 
Non-elitist political leadership (.69) 
Military neutral in political affairs (.67) 
Non-cofTJTuriist (.61)' I 
Infrcquaat interest articulation by ano.Tilc groups (.52) ; 
BIcar!C*ral le:;lslature (-A3) 1 
Votes vith Vfest in Ur,ited KatioaG (.40) 

Lo:; political incultiir;iL » op. (.39) ■ 
?Ov/3r vertically distributed (-35) i 
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mc voiild Lhi-^refure prodLcL thai thi:ro \.' i 1 1 h-:: i'. r;t.r-C)^i^, 

I'oral DilexTina scoro; hif::h poliLical p.lii.:-<': I J licore:: r/.hoiil.d 

03 associated vith low Koral Dileona ticore:;" (in lvC:ao.lAro of ; 

» 

a pluralistic ra.ther than a monolithic nural orientation), ; 

i 

Table 3 reports the sets of scores for the thirt^^en 
countries in the Cornell study, 
[Insert Table 3 here] 
For the thirteen countries the correlation between the 
Pluralism scores and the Moral Dilennra Scores is -r89» 
I This indicates that the greater the socio*political 

i 

1 xilur-alisTn the less "a u thority-oriented" the children, or 1 
! coaversely, thc^ greater the noral pluralis-n . j 
i l.l^.ile the errpirical 'cei^t describr^d ahove Mipparfcs our = 

rHj')r thesis, it does leave a nuirber of questions im- 
: P-nsvrered» yirr.t, \;hat v..re the dyna.Tdcsi relcitln^^ plurallsa ; 

at the lo^/el of the r;ocio-political ecolo^ of insbitu- ■ 
! tions and the structural patterns to pluralisn at Lhe l^L^rel 
! or the sociO'psychologLcal ecology of the child ar.d hi:; 

fciT'.ily? Cur expectation^ is tha*: the processes and rela- 
j tionships h'/pothesized in Table 1 point to such an 
! explanation • Me night e>rplore the impact of political 

i 

'. change on child-rearing patterns in tines of drastic alter-' 
' ation such as occurred in Germany under llazification and 
again in the post-war period under de-Ifazif ication. Such 
an investigation might shed sonr.e light on the inpact of 
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'it^^^% 3: PLinuMAiui rACTOci ^co:iHS AKO i:oii:\h dilk^^ia scopes 



^ lilXilM -SilJjif .c or Score 
(raagc -2,11 to riiius 
indicates non-pluralistic 
plus indicates pluralistic) 



J/j ral l.)Ilo{:. r:i:i Score 
(rLvera£;e of three ad- 
ninistratiop.s) 





United States 


1.25 


2.22 




Me St Geroany 


1.18 


2.83 


7 \ Switzerland 


1.13 


-2.09 


8 


1 lie ther lands 


1.11 


i.is 

1 




1 Sweden 


1.08 


.41 

^ 


9 


j Japan 


1.05 


3.75 

i 


If" 


i 

i United Kingdocn 


.94 


2.63 

1 

1.50 


]^ 


t 

i Israel 


.83 




i Canada 


.73 


4.32 




i U.S.S.R. 


-1.63 


13.52 




i Czechoslovakia 


-1.73 


9.46 




Hungary 


-1.79 


: 14.06 




Pol and 


-1.83 


6.14 
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political "c.'I. i :"j.te'* on teachcTS^ |):j.rcnl.rj , r-nd al}\.rr 
i'.CKn ?J.izin2 aj'ients, Furth'*:?r, it voMld rui/';f;eGL trie irportanc:.- 
of r. zjnoership in fcrinal orf.anizations Voc thci :;c)c:iuli v.^ition . 
or children and adult's noral judgir:ent cia<l hohavlor. ! 
: Second, vhat sore the factors accounting for individual \ 

■ - ! 

'differences within a particiilar society both in terms of the' 
J - 
'degree to vhich a paxticvilar individual encounters a 



"7 I 



pluralistic socio-psychological ecology and the degree to 



vhich individuals are able to make use of such ecologies 



9 t 



iu enhancing moral development? We nust he alert to Tactorsj 

i i 
vhich affect the individual's ability to profit froia di- | 

! I 

versity. That this is the case is suggested by investiga- | 
t 

tions of the ability to profit frora situat ons involving 
choice (Condry, 1970), the socialization of locus of control 
(l\ott2r, 19o3) , and the ability to handle cognitive coniplex- 

i 

luy and dissonance (Festingar, 1957). 

Ye-ctors such as the size of educational institutions : 
h-^ve b^en sho'-m to have an important effect upon the nuaber 
c'-'d diversity of an adolescent's non-acadenic activities : 
(Ei^^rker and Gunp, 19o6). Involvement in acbi^.-lties has in i 



turn been shown to relate to the student's sense of re- 
sponsibility for the school and to his classaates^ and to 
the kind of "satisfactions" he experiences as a function of 
participation (Barker and Gump, I966). Analogous research 
is needed to assess the impact of participation in ir.ultiple 
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isistltutionul and cultura l. r -Ltiur.-u up:,.-! i b.cr riD- al .jud.-vT-nl. 
cad Ivcihavlor of pct'onts a-id cr. I LcLr- ti well j..;; or\ the- child- 
rearing practices of parents, teacher:"., ?.-nd ott c;i* i;oc:.Lal-- 
•izirg asents. 

I Finally, although ve can ^^e-iin to arslyse the effects ; 

:of ronolithic settings upon noral judgnant and "bshavior, \ 

\ \ 

jlittle can "be said about anomic settings. . IFe have indicated 



jevideace which suggests that pockets of anomie exist in 

jWestern industrial societies as a function of the abdi- 
i 

[cation of interactive and directive roles by aduD.ts hut it 

iis difficult to study such phenonenon at the level of the 

i 

entire culture — presumably because a social system cannot 

i 

[tolerate such a state for ver^- long. Ue nust tur^n to 
hlr.torical events vhich create sn orper* r.ent of nature ivuch 
as X.h9X vhLch <;,ave rise to th-j bezprl ?:orp.iye in order to 
c >:i-tJ ri'j the rclti.tion of anoniic socicil nittln^s to uoral 
d-vvoilopriiiirit . Once ve have a firmer c'^'^P o-^ ^^^^ conditions 
unde^ vhich anoiic and nonolithlc sebt:»r^v;3 arise, nay 
oottcr be ahle to specify oj^.^i-abionaily the conditions 
njcessary to .generate and sustain socio-cultural diversity 
and 5 consequently, noral pluralism. 
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